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Ramparts-re volution with 

limousine 


service 

By Ivan Sharpe 

1 1969, The San Francisco Bay Guardian Co.* Inc. 

Frederick C. Mitchell, 29-year-old publisher of Ramp¬ 
arts, is somberly reflecting on the expenses run up by 
the magazine’s former president and editorial director, 
Warren Hinckle. 

“Big, big,” he says softly. His handsome, boyish face 
has the look of a betrayed child. 

He leans back slowly, fingers drumming on his creaking chair, which 
suddenly sounds loud in his tiny, cluttered office. The window is fiercely 
bright with sunlight and the murmur of cars and tourists from nearby Fish¬ 
erman's Wharf floats through clearly. 

Then he looks up and a light smile instantly wipes aside the pensive look. "Are those 

what I think they are?" he asks eagerly. 


Ramparts in 
Chicago— 


in the 

Hinckle 

parties 15 
floors up 


1969, The San Francisco Bay Guardian Co., Inc 


How PG&E robs S.F. of cheap power 


ByJ.B. Neilands 

19 G 9 , The SF Bay Guardian Go., inc: 

A few months before he died 
last year, Franck Havenner sat 
up in his bed in a nursing home 
in S an Francisco and told me of 
how the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co, swindled San Francisco out 
of hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars of cheap hydroelectric power. 

The story was incredible: PG 
&E and its political allies had de- 
feated eight successive bond is¬ 
sues to establish a municipal el¬ 


ectric system in San Francisco 
and grant city residents and busi¬ 
nesses the benefit of low cost 
power produced by the city's 
Hetch Hetchy water system in 
the Sierras, 

The result: San Francisco has 
paid through the nose to FGSE for 
its power and the city loses about 
$30 million a year in profits it 
would get from a public system, 

Ha vernier, longtime SF super¬ 
visor and later a U.S, representa¬ 
tive, said: ,r In the beginning, we 
had the support of some newspa¬ 


pers, but in the end the PG&E was 
able to buy them all out with their 
newspaper ads. Tl 

The PG&E / news paper / political 
combination got stronger with 
each bond issue. Today, you never 
hear about the city's sacred pled¬ 
ges to build a public power sys¬ 
tem. 

How could this happen? How 
could Sacramento. Los Angeles, 
Palo Alto and a dozen other Cal¬ 
ifornia cities get their own lucra¬ 
tive electric distribution systems 
when SF couldn't even get one 


when it had its own power? More: 
How could this happen when it is 
a specific condition of federal 
law for San Francisco, unlike any 
other American city, to build its 
own municipal electric distribu¬ 
tion system? 

Abe Ruef ! s graft in 1906 was 
peanuts, birdseed, compared to 
this. 

The story goes back to the turn 
of the century when San Francisco 
desperately needed an adequate 
— continued to page 5 


He glances happily at the green slip- 
handed to him by a casually-dressed em 
ployee who has walked in. It is a payroll 
check for $318.55, The publisher is like a 
small hoy who has just been given a raise 
in his pocket money, 

Mitchell, unassuming, likable 
university professor who sunk an 
inheritance from his grandfather 
of nearly half a million dollars 
into Ramparts, was getting his 
first salary check in four months* 

Ramparts has been in desper¬ 
ate financial trouble before. 
Once in 1965 it came within one 
day of having to close its doors* 
Mitchell's first $100,000 saved 
it then* He may save it again, 
but not this time with his mon¬ 
ey. Mitchell had never invest¬ 
ed more than $20 before Ram¬ 
parts, but he plunged his inher¬ 
ited fortune into the magazine. 

Ramparts is in voluntary bank¬ 
ruptcy and the Federal Court 
has agreed to a financial reor¬ 
ganization that would keep its 
numerous creditors—from Dr, 
Spock at $50 to Eldridge Clea¬ 
ver at $805 to FT&T at $19, 000 
—from immediately trying to 
collect debts of nearly $2 mil¬ 
lion. 

The new Ramparts may look 
no different (except for fewer 
expensive, full-color pages}, 
its tongue will be, if anything, 
more biting (the next issue will 
have an expose of CIA infiltra¬ 
tion into black capitalism), its 
emphasis will be less Hincklish 
— continued to page 2 
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'Ramparts was one big, 
crazy deal/ says Hinckle 


— continued from page i 
sensational muckracking brand¬ 
ished in New York Times ads, 
more Robert Scheerish politi¬ 
cal analysis* 

But inside the magazine's 
airy, $l400-a-month, bayside 
suite at 4951 Beach St., a bar¬ 
er bones look will prevail. Mit¬ 
chell has slashed the staff from 
25 to 16, ruthlessly halved sal¬ 
aries (5 cheeks pay is cut &om 

$15,000 to $10,000) and drasti¬ 
cally pared expenses. 

No more sumptuous hotel suites 
(in debts alone: Chicago’s Am¬ 
bassador, $2,536, for the con¬ 
vention; New York’s Regency, 
$824, St. Regis Sheraton, $1,267, 
Hilton, $121 - Washington’s Sher¬ 
aton Carlton, $258, and Shore- 
ham, $532; LA r s Statler Hilton, 
$602), No more limousine ser¬ 
vice for executives (as Hinckle 
had in New York). No more 
big restaurant tabs (debts: An¬ 
dre's, $144; Vanessi’s, $504). 

No more wives traveling first 
class with husbands (as did the 
Hinckles and the Scheers.) No 
more big promotion parties in 
New York (thousands at the Al¬ 
gonquin alone). 

Hinckle in 1968 raised $20, - 
Q00 or so, i was told, but his 
expense account for a 30-day 
period was bigger than that. 

3 aid former publisher Ed Keat¬ 
ing, "Check the expense ac¬ 
counts of Scheer and Hinckle for 
years 1965-1968 and you will see 
the most diabolic, systematic 
bloodletting.. .Bob Scheer and 
his wife traveling on a 
■deal, something like $2, 500 to 
;$5,000 to be paid back at $25 
a month on a promissory note. 
It’s ridiculous *" 

Hinckle f s lavish parties and 
soaring expenses (perhaps $250, 
GQO in three years, but nobody 
seems to know for certain) were 
regarded suspiciously by many 
staff members and by readers 
following Che Guevara in the 


jungles and black militants in 
the ghettoes. 

This clash of styles vividly 
splashed forth last August at the 
Chicago Democratic Conven¬ 
tion: Scheer in the streets with 
the demonstrators, Hinckle high 
above in the Ambassador hotel 
before a television set. It prom- 
ted an irrevocable split between 
Scheer and Hinckle {who, with 
art director < Dugald S termer, 
were Ramparts’ ruling trium¬ 
virate) and touched off events 
leading to Hinckle 's resignation 
and final tour de force. 

Mitchell calls it "a horror 
story. Tl Hinckle’s idea was to 
produce a daily wall poster for 
the National Mobilization Com¬ 
mittee. Only a handful of edi¬ 
torials were ever produced and 
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Ramparts editor Robert Scheer 

demonstrators promptly accused 
Ramparts of blatant self-promo¬ 
tion. Hinckle f s entourage en¬ 
tertained with gusto in roister¬ 
er all-night parties in an Am¬ 
bassador Hotel suite. Total 
Chicago bill: almost $15,000, 
Mitchell said disgustedly: 
"Cronies from the Times were 
hanging around carousing and 
boozing it up while people were 
having their heads cracked down 
on the streets, people more or 
less our allies, the people we 
were leading on, writing about 
and writing for. n 

Says Scheer: "It was like hav¬ 
ing two magazines. I went out 
on Michigan Ave, and got tear- 
gassed and clubbed and 1 never 
saw Warren for three days. His 
style there was offensive to me, 11 
Hinckle retorted with charac¬ 
teristic barroom blunt: "F-the 

New Left, 11 adding incredulously, 
"I was supposed to go out in the 
streets and watch that shit? 11 
In house dissent had long been 
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as much a Ramparts constant as. 
had the magazine's dissenting ed¬ 
itorial stance. When Scheer raked 
the Vietnam coals, Hinckle com¬ 
plained the magazine was getting 
too political. When Hinckle then 
wrote about "women power," 
Mitchell and Scheer thought he 
was silly and shrill. "I was over¬ 
seas at the time, 11 Scheer told 
me, "Had I been here, it would¬ 
n’t have run. " For Hinckle, many 
staffers lamented, a story wasn’t 
a story until it could command a 
full page New York Times ad, 
"Ramparts was one big, crazy 
deal, " said Hinckle in our inter¬ 
view. "We were always broke 
and staving off disaster. It was 
one mad, zany thing after an¬ 
other* The staff wanted serious 
political analysis, but I didn"t 
give a damn. It would still be 
something like die Berkeley Barb 
if it had been left to them, " 
Scheer said less forcefully: 
"There was always tension in 
Ramparts between Warren’s cyn¬ 
icism and the people who were 
serious in their political concern. 
Warren is very much the big city 
news reporter, pragmatic and cyn¬ 
ical, believing that basically the 
world is corrupt and nothing can 
change that *" 

Mitchell leaned to S cheer’s 
views. "I think we'd like the 
magazine to be exciting and vital 
—whatever that means—but ra¬ 
ther more analytical and less con¬ 
cerned with tub thumping. M 
Whatever Ramparts Is now or 
will become, Ed Keating doesn’t 
like it, Keating, 42, is bitter 
and angry, not unreasonably so 
since he and his wife poured all 
the money they had, about $800, 
000, into it, Hinckle forces then 
ousted him even though he held 
some 47 per cent of the stock. 

"Since I left, " he said, "all 
it's done is lose people, lose wri¬ 
ters, lose circulation and lose the 
important thing I had going for 
that magazine. And that is in¬ 
tegrity, I’m ashamed of the mag¬ 
azine and I want nothing to do 
with it, " 

The Atherton attorney, empha¬ 
sizing everything he said could 
be quoted and that he would en¬ 
joy nothing better than a good 
libel suit, bored in; "I hope Hin¬ 
ckle gets what he deserves and 
that Scheer gets exposed." 

Hinckle, he said, was an "in¬ 
secure opportunist." Scheer, who 
Hinckle had hired "over my vio¬ 
lent protests, " is an "exploiter" 
and a "predator, 11 Scheer had a 
saying at one time: "Join Ram¬ 
parts and become a celebrity*" 

Keating talks with a blunt rel¬ 
ish for expletives that rivals Hin¬ 
ckle 's, Both are Catholic and, 
as a mutual observer commented, 
have in them "the poisons of pi¬ 
ety. " 

Keating, aristocratic, wealthy 
and Stanford-educated, and Hin¬ 
ckle, caustic, flamboyant, a leg¬ 
end as the Foghorn editor at USF 
who threw typewriters against the 
wail, called his thrice-weekly 
paper the "city's fourth daily" 
and ran up $20,000 a year bills, 
met a year before Ramparts 1 
first issue. 



Ed Keating and Warren Hinckle of Ramparts 


clothes and a roistering Irish im¬ 
age, he was considered a snob 
with a scornful disdain for civil 
rights demonstrators. 

When Ramparts began publish¬ 
ing a five-times-a-year "quarter¬ 
ly, " Keating brought Hinckle back 
as a part-time, $125-a-month 
promoter. It was a "gargantuan 
mistake, 11 Keating now says. 
Ramparts had 2,551 subscribers 
in October, 1964, when Hinckle 
persuaded Keating to publish a 
monthly and lower the price from 
$2 to 75$. Hinckle left the Chron¬ 
icle on a leave of absence, Keat¬ 
ing realized he was going to run 
out of money by early the next 
year, but he felt he couldn't, and 
wouldn't, try to raise it himself 
(though staffers tell humorous 
stories of how Keating spent a day 
with Steve Allen at poolside at 
Allen’s house in fhcino,but could 
n't bring himself to ask him for 
money, and how he went to see 
Playboy's Hugh Hefner., *), 
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-1 Enter disagreeing 


Hinckle then was the anchor- 
nan for a one-room public rela- 
ions outfit called Barth, Hughes 
md Hinckle. Keating recalls: 

"His proposal on how to launch 
Ramparts was so ludicrous, so em¬ 
barrassing and so pathetic I had to 
Eire him. He wanted to hold a 
giant cocktail party in New York 
attended by a two-bit actress call¬ 
ed Rita Gam. " 

Hinckle then reported for the 
Chronicle where, despite his col¬ 
orful shirts, suspenders, Edwardian 


But Keating was no money rais¬ 
er and so, his fatal flaw coincid¬ 
ing with his fatal mistake, he put 
Hinckle to the task. 

Even Keating admits Hinckle 
had an amazing knack for raising 
money: ”an instinct like a weather, 
vane to point where the money 
is, " as Keating put it. 

Meanwhile, Mitchell, then a 
graduate student at Cal, had wan¬ 
dered onto the scene like a lost 
lamb. He liked Ramparts, he 
wanted to invest money and so 
Hinckle and adman Howard Gos- 
sage "seduced him up in the fire¬ 
house, " as Keating put it. They 
persuaded Mitchell to put in 
$100,000, saying it would be used 
to loosen Keating's control of the 
magazine. Goss age had been 
brought into the magazine by Hin¬ 
ckle for promotional help. His 
spiffy offices on Pacific St. are 
housed in an old SF firehouse. 

Says Keating: lf We were so 
close to closing down on Thurs¬ 
day or Friday that, honest to God, 
if Mitchell's money hadn’t come 
in that weekend we'd have had to 
close the doors on Monday. 

"They threw a deal at me that 
was the most vicious thing I have 
ever seen in my life. Hinckle 
and the people around him smell¬ 
ed blood, I had an option to see 
that magazine close on Monday 
morning or give up vast amounts 
of money.,,. 

"Hinckle pulled a power play. 

He said, look, Mitchell is not go¬ 
ing to put any money into this 
magazine so long as you’re run¬ 
ning it. He said Mitchell thinks 
you’re crazy. The only way he 
will put money into the magazine 
is if I run it. " 


on the masthead as publisher, but 
his power was reduced and Hinckle 
and Scheer were left in editorial 
and financial control of the mag¬ 
azine* Mitchell didn't know it 
then, but his $100,000 was used 
immediately to pay debts and "we 
were broke again, " as Keating 
put it, 

A few months later in Febru¬ 
ary, 1966, Hinckle was planning 
to move the magazine's offices 
from Menlo Park to lower Broad¬ 
way in San Francisco—without 
bothering to consult or notify Keat¬ 
ing. Hinckle had arranged the 
lease, paid the first month's rent 
and organized the move. The mag¬ 
azine was broke again and Keat¬ 
ing, when he discovered Hinckle's 
plans, angrily called the hank, 
stopped payment on the check and 
threatened to fire Hinckle. 

"There was a big scene, " I was 
told, "and Keating caved in to 
Hinckle and from that moment 
on Keating was out of the opera¬ 
tion and Hinckle was in full con¬ 
trol." 

The magazine grew slicker and 
brighter, with the help of the im¬ 
mensely talented Stermer, and it 
rocketed to national fame on its 
major stories: U*S. Catholic in¬ 
volvement in Vietnam, the Viet¬ 
nam Lobby, the Michigan State 
University project, CIA involve¬ 
ment with the National Students 
Association, They were largely 
produced by Scheer through his 
New Left contacts and the research 
he did in 1964 on a Vietnam pam¬ 
phlet for the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions at Santa 
Barbara, 

The first to speak 


And out the other 

Keating, defeated, despairing 
and staggered at the coup’s aud¬ 
acity, was forced to . accept Hin¬ 
ckle ’s terms. His name remained 


Scheer had been a politically 
liberal economics student at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
but was known among radical con¬ 
temporaries as "the Red-baiter," 
the anti-communist. His attitude 
began changing after a trip to Cu¬ 
ba in 1960 with a student group. 
His book, "Cuba an American 
Tragedy, " criticized the U, S. 
for mistaken judgments on Cuba, 

| Then, shortly after Diem's 
overthrow, Scheer went to Viet¬ 
nam on a Center grant. What he 
saw in Cuba and Vietnam began 
to form a pattern for him. 

"1 realized I had been overly 
influenced by the Cold War and 
had underestimated the U.S, as 
an imperialistic power, " he told 
me, Scheer's Center report was 
the first major critique of U.S, 

involvement, formed the basis 
for many Ramparts exposes and 
launched him as an articulate 
New Left spokesman. 

Circulation rocketed past 200, - 
000, but expenses kept pace and 
Hinckle and his editors had to 
"dash about the country, ’’ as he 
put it in a publisher's note, to 
keep new capital flowing in. It 
did come in: from Mitchell (up 
to $500,000)j from SF advertising 

—continued to page 13 
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c 

was 16, black, and des¬ 
cribed as "90 pounds soaking 
wet- 11 Her address was 375 
Woodside Ave, , San Francis¬ 
co^ Youth Guidance Center, 

She had begun her career 
there at the age of two, had 
been passed around from fos¬ 
ter home to foster home. 
Mentally retarded, her rec¬ 
ords say (an 1*0, of 62), and 
emotionally disturbed. And 
,no one gave a damn. 

After supposedly attacldng 
a burly woman supervisor, she 
was transferred to the delin¬ 
quency units. Again she 11 at¬ 
tacked 11 a counselor and was 
committed to Youth Authority* 
she was sent to Comity Jail to 
await placement. 

She ! d been in county jail 
several weeks when attorneys 
from Neighborhood Legal As¬ 
sistance Foundation found out 
about her. They petitioned 
Judge Frances McCarty for a 
writ of habeas corpus, charg¬ 
ing cruel and inhuman treat¬ 
ment. The petition was denied, 
but the girl was removed and 
sent to Youth Authority before 
an appeal could be filed. That 
was in March, 1967, fl As far as 
I know, 11 her attorney told me, 

1 'she’s still there, fl 

a 

A A black woman I talked to 
told me of turning in her son, 
Steve, 15, "He was spending 
all kinds of time with the hip¬ 
pies ’cause they were nicer to 
him than anyone he T d ever 
known. But I was frightened 
they’d put him on to dru^, and 
I figured a spell in YGC might 
change his attitudes, 

"It was a kangaroo court, 11 
she said. The Legal Aid attor¬ 
ney introduced himself immed¬ 
iately before the hearing. In 
court, the probation officer re¬ 
commended that Steve be com- 


4 Knowing 
what’s 
going on 
there 
makes my 
stomach 
hurt’ 

—says an 
investigator 

lice will be believed under all 
circumstances and that the mi¬ 
nor will never be believed if 
his story is inconsistent* 

TI I saw this myself in a case 
not long ago where it was 
shown, through testimony cor¬ 
roborated by members of the 
black community, that certain 
police officers had harassed and 
provoked the minors in a series 
of incidents involving obsceni¬ 
ties and racial slurs. The min¬ 
ors were disbelieved, after a 
one-word denial from one of 
the police officers -., 

ir A£ the conclusion of the hear¬ 
ing, one of the minors, having 
just been committed to the Cal¬ 
ifornia Youth Authority, went 
beserk and was dragged from the 
courtroom in a strait jacket, I 
would say that the chances of 
rehabilitating that particular mi¬ 
nor are now practically zero, 11 
—E* Myron Bull, 

1968 Chairman of the Bar 
Association’s Juvenile Court 
Committee 


school nestled among green 
grass and shrubs just off Fbrtola 
Ave, on Twin Peaks. However, 
once inside the maze-like build¬ 
ing, one loses all sense of direc¬ 
tion. There axe three levels, 
and at the top is an open space 
with a chapel in the middle. 
Some sort of low green growth 
is planted nearby in honor of 
the Girl Scouts, 

The grass is never walked on, 
though there is a desperate need 
for recreational space, 

The 1954 facility, usually 
filled to twice its capacity, 
takes in both dependent and 
delinquent children. Excluding 
non-San Franciscans, about two- 
thirds are black* 

Dependents include the home¬ 
less child, the abandoned, the 
neglected, the illegitimate, the 
child with ,T unfit ,T parents. De¬ 
linquents include the rapist and 
the runaway, the arsonist and 
the habitual truant, the harden¬ 
ed "repeater 11 and the child 
"beyond parental control" {Sec¬ 
tion 601 offense). 

There is heavy security in all 
departments: even dependent 
children are locked in their cells 
{"rooms") at night, and locked 
out of them in the day. They 
are locked into their classrooms. 
Brothers and sisters can’t visit 
each other. Parents are discour¬ 
aged from visiting by sheet, in¬ 
flexible daytime visiting hours, 
Friends and teachers are almost 
never permitted to visit. 

I recenti/ requested and was 
refused a tour of YGC facilities, 
even though tours are given all 
the time—"sometimes two or 
three groups a day, 11 a staff 
member told me. Those who 
get tours are carefully screened, 
I later found. 

Superintend ant Robert Foote 
told me he'd discussed the mat¬ 
ter with Chief Juvenile Proba¬ 
tion Officer Elmer Gaetgen and 
had decided a tour "wouldn’t be 
possible*" First, he said, be¬ 
cause of extensive renovations 


going on, 

"Also, we have a very heavy 
tour schedule, 11 Foote said, I 
asked if I could join up with 
another tour group. "No, ,T he 
replied, "I have my instruc¬ 
tions*" 

After many weeks of investi¬ 
gating YGC, Foote’s refusal did 
not surprise me. His "instruc¬ 
tions, 11 perhaps, date back to 
early 1966, 

It was in February, 1966, that 
the Macidon case splashed across 
the front pages of local news¬ 
papers, The case involved a 12- 
year-old boy, one of several in¬ 
volved in stealing a girl’s purse 
containing 354;* After remain¬ 
ing free for five weeks, the boy 
suddenly was arrested and lock¬ 
ed up in Juvenile Hall. 

It was revealed that the late 
Judge Raymond J. O’Connor, 
who had been presiding over 
Juvenile Court for less than a 


year, had issued a blanket or¬ 
der for detention proceedings to 
be started for every youth charg¬ 
ed with a felony. 

By law, detention is at the 
discretion of the probation offi¬ 
cer. 

The District Court of Appeals 
ruled that O"Connor had "ex¬ 
ceeded the bounds of his legal 
discretion. 11 The Superior Court 
of San Francisco (of which 
O’Connor was a member) join¬ 
ed in severely censuring him. 
Various groups and individuals 
stepped forward to criticize 
O’Connor for his punitive poli¬ 
cies and demand his removal 
tom the juvenile Court bench. 
The criticism was frank, pub¬ 
lic, and often damning. 

In April, the O’Connor forces 
struck back on all fronts , 

O ’Connor told the Common¬ 
wealth Club that 1961 revisions 
in juvenile law emphasizing 
treatment over punishment were 
the chief cause of juvenile 
crime. The Juvenile Hall Coun¬ 
selors Association publicly en¬ 
dorsed fiie judge's policies. The 
Grand Jury endorsed these poli¬ 
cies as "firm but fair." The 
Judge issued a directive order¬ 
ing full compliance with laws 
on detention. The California 
PTA gave the Judge an honor¬ 
ary life membership as a reward 
for Ms work with children. 

Juvenile crime dropped 16 
per cent, reported Ernie Lenn 
in the Examiner, and the police 
were saying the Judge was res¬ 
ponsible, Lenn, a close person¬ 
al Mend of O’Connor’s, began 
an expert public relations/white¬ 
wash which continues to the 
present day. 

O’Connor was gradually trans¬ 
formed, perhaps exalted, into a 
JUDGE, and it seemed that any¬ 
one who attacked a JUDGE or 
called a JUDGE a bigot might 
not be ail American, or at least 
not right in the head. 

By August of that year, Caro¬ 
lyn Ans packer of the Chronicle 
was writing about the "watch¬ 
ful and compassionate gaze of 
Judge Raymond J. O’Connor*" 
The lid was down on YGC* 

Even now the prestigious Bay 
Area Social Pl annin g Council, 
a private organization funded 
by the United Bay Area Crusade, 
proceeds on tiptoe in its reform 


mitted for six months to Log 
Cabin, a rehabilitation center 
in San Mateo County* The 
judge and the attorney agreed. 
When the mother tried to pro¬ 
test, the attorney asked her to 
step out in the hall for a few 
minutes, 

"When we came back in, IT 
she recalled, "it was all over. 
The case was closed. 11 

Steve was in YGC about a 
month before his hearing, ano¬ 
ther two months before place¬ 
ment at Log Cabin fox another 
nine months before he ran away 
home. 

Now he will be locked up for 
another three months in YGC 
to pay for running away and will 
go home with a long court re¬ 
cord, All because Ms mother 
was afraid he might use drugs. 

L 

In some courtrooms, it is 
made perfectly clear to the mi¬ 
nor and his attorney that the po- 


A JUVENILE HALL “shall not be in* 
or connected with any jail, or 
prison, and shall not be deemed to 
be nor treated as a penal insti¬ 
tution... It shall be conducted in 
ail respects as nearly like a home 
as possible.” (Section 851 1 Cali¬ 
fornia Welfare and Institutions 
Cade 


in 


□L he biggest crimes at San 
Francisco’s Youth Guidance Cen¬ 
ter are being young and being 
helpless--as one probation offi¬ 
cer explained it to me: "It's 
hard to tell the difference be¬ 
tween discrimination against 
black kids and discrimination 
against kids in general. 11 

From the outside, YGC is 
quite a harmless looking place, 
like an old post office or a 
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South of the Tropic of Sanity 


For the last two quarters I’ve 
been at the University of Calif¬ 
ornia at Santa Barbara teaching 
two bits, one called T1 Poetry and 
Song*where people listen 
to student erotic and protest songs 
from the Carmina Burana to lord 
Mitchell or MC5 and then go do 
likewise; the other, "Creative 
Problems in Poetry*" 

We live near the beach in Mon- 
tecito* It has all been quite an 
experience * 

There really is nothing more to 
say about the Santa Barbara stor¬ 
ies of die year* the floods and the 
oil leak—except—never forget 
that all this flood damage that 
goes on in Southern California is 
due solely to land abuse* plan¬ 
lessness and crooked sewer* storm 
drain and street contracting. 

South of the Tropic of Sanity 
you enter a land where everybody 
is a used car salesman* and Lazy 
Fairy has gone stark raving mad* 

Also it's of course the home of 
the WASP* where die most fright¬ 
ful abuses, predatory savagery, 
destruction of the environment* 
racism, covetousness and plain 
diievery are all glossed over with 
the slimy saccharine slobber of 
tlie Social Lie. 

To put is succinctly--Santa 
Barbara pretty well represents the 
J. Walter Thompson Administra¬ 
tion which now has in its evil 
hands the greatest concentration 
of power over nations and die 
minds of men in history- Ghengis 
Khan clipped from the top of a 
Crispies box. 

The oil— as you know, the 
Secretary of the Interior in the 
Alamo Administration has turned 
the beautiful Santa Barbara Chan¬ 
nel into a Dead Sea. Of course, 
it is Democratic oil—so the cats- 
paw of the other consortium that 
is out to do the same thing to the 
Arctic Ocean is talking loud and 
carrying a big stick*.. of bubble 
gum. 

Meanwhile, the bossman of the 
Board of Regents is suing the pub¬ 
lic, The Pauley interests are now 
counter-attacking the suits against 
the oil companies* It is all very j 
much as though a hydrogen bomb 
had gone off in New York* made | 
by Democrats, shortly after a Re¬ 
publican took office. 

Up in the morning... 

The University at S anta Barbara 
is a pedagogic backwater the likes 
of which is hard to find. It is to¬ 
tally dominated by die German 
academic wissenschaft philosophy 
that came to a terrible end in 
1933* 

"I am Herr Doktor, do as I say* 
Don't do as I do* 11 There is the 
same pretense to lofty, pure, Neo- 
Kantian scholarship, the same un¬ 
bridgeable gulf between students 
and professors — except for a few 
F and F experts who overdose 
themselves with geriatric pills— 
the Erector Set, Froebel, Mont- 
essori, Homer Lane, A,S. Neill* 
Herbert Read, Paul Goodman— 
it's been going on for hundreds 
of years, the educational revolu¬ 
tion, but they never heard of it* 
With many exceptions* the 
scholarship is fraudulent, the har¬ 
vest of the GI Bill doctorates, . , 
what is really civilservitis* They 
are exactly like the orderlies in 
the bug ward at SF General where 
I worked all through the war — the 
patient is a numbered bed, har¬ 
boring an enemy — but a power¬ 
less enemy. 

All the counts is an old time 
clock—and the nonsensical chains 
of power built through years of 
meaningless infighting. You soon 
learn that "scholar" is a seven 
letter word meaning "I flunk Ne- 
gras* " 

Attached to the University is 
a ghetto called Isla Vista* When 


Everybody is 

a used car 

salesman . 

Geng his Khan 


is clipped 
from the to p 

ofa 

Crispies box 

the school moved to its present 
site, a sands pit a good many miles 
from town, it possessed one of the 
most beautiful locations in the 
world* The student residential 
quarter was planned by a few ideal¬ 
ists to be kind of a William Mor¬ 
ris Utopia, finer by far than the 
Cite Univeisitaire in Paris, and 
with the same foundation monies 
available. 

Creeping communism 

The local Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Lions Club, Real Estate 
Board, American Legion, etc*, 
all screamed "Creeping Commu¬ 
nism" and the land was turned 
over to that old queen, lazy Fairy* 

It is one of the worst slums in 
California. At least Hunters Point 
is part of an incorporated city and 
subject to a few regulations, sani¬ 
tary inspections and bonafide fire 
and police departments. like al- 



Rexflirj 


Kenneth Rexroth, a Guardian 
columnist for two years, wrote 
t jifc column after he made a 
study on Santa Barbara for the 
Center for the Study of Demo¬ 
cratic Institutions. Recently, 
he was voted into the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 


most all the smaller towns in S an- 
ta Barbara County, Lazy Fairy has 
insisted that Isla Vista stay unin¬ 
corporated. 

Decent civic regulation is one 
of those Rooshian ideas, like Free 
Love, The place is policed by 
Sheriff s deputies* Having seen 
lots of Western pictures, you know 
what that means. There are sev¬ 
eral hamburger and chile joints* 
but no restaurant- Maybe it's as 
well since there's no health de¬ 
partment* There is literally no¬ 
thing for students to do, except 
masturbate and listen to records, 
and the walls are so thin that if 
you try to nail up a picture the 
hammer goes clear through. 

These slums* many of them, 
are owned by members of the fa¬ 
culty and administration* Student 
housing at the university is in the 
hands of a former real estate op¬ 
erator from IV. The tax advan¬ 
tages of all tliis finagle are appar¬ 
ent, Rats and mice almost over¬ 
whelmed the place during the 
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floods* Students move in and fmd 
beds infested with vermin, includ¬ 
ing crab lice--and poor WASPS, 
they don’t even know what they 
are. 

This could go on for pages* 

Bear in mind* these conditions 
represent Herr Doktor Wissenchaffc 
acting in loco parentis, and mak¬ 
ing money at it too. 

There are a handful of Black 
students, mostly EQP from Watts 
and other California ghettos* one 
of them Vallejo Kennedy, per¬ 
haps the best of the "Watts 
Poets. 11 He was recruited at 
great trouble from another 
school for the so-called Creative 
College, and he flunked out be¬ 
cause he simply could not get 
interested in pee-digested Yvor 
Winters, William Carlos Wil¬ 
liams and Wallace Stevens. 

He ! s still at school, but he is 
for some inexplicable reason* 
getting terribly militant, O dear. 

He is also under indictment, a- 
long with all the rest of the BSU 
leadership for conspiracy to re¬ 
ceive stolen property, drugs, re¬ 
sisting officers, and a whole mess 
of other charges — now turne d into 
"conspiracy to commit- 11 
This is one of the most scan¬ 
dalous episodes in the present war 
on Black Students, but since the 
news is controlled by the local 
paper, it has never been spread 
on die wires. Very few people 
in Santa Barbara know about it. 

But as for myself 

As for my own classes— they are 
great. I am working with the un¬ 
derprivileged, upper middle class 
WASPS from Slurburbia, It is def¬ 
initely remedial education* The 
workshops are run like coffee shops r 
I tell Red Foxx and Moms Ma- 
bley jokes between sets. People 
sing really terrific son^ they have 
written — some blues, some city 
billy* mostly Donovan-Collins- 
Mitch e 11-Cohen type things. We 
play lots of Cafe Chantant records 
from Brassens to Marc Moro, from 
Montero to Eva or Barbara, and I 
read translations. 

Mexican songs, fados, Japan¬ 
ese or Swedish rock, USA or MGS 
records or tapes. The quality of 
the stuff produced is dumbfound¬ 
ing. I thought most of them were 
pros with ambitions to make Fill¬ 
more East. 

On the contrary* they’d never 
done anything like this before. 

The buried creative potential un¬ 
der all the dreck of the mind-de¬ 
stroying middle class culture from 
which they have come is incredi¬ 
ble, When it is over, I don’t 
grade them—they grade me and 
themselves. 

This year in Santa Barbara has 
taught me the nature and the root 
of the lethal crisis of the soul 
overwhelming Western civiliza¬ 
tion and all the meanings of the 
Youth Revolt and the Counter 
Culture. I r ve been writing about 
it for years, I've been* along with 
Paul Goodman, one of its leading 
theoreticians. Now i know. 

We are all sliding down an ava¬ 
lanche of an utterly morally in¬ 
tolerable civilization into extinc¬ 
tion, As of now, even in Paris, 
let alone Garrison State College, 
run by that old silent star Sessue 
Hayakawa who used to specialize 
in playing hatchet men, we have 
only been on the defensive* fight¬ 
ing back in a rearguard action— 
just as in Prague, 

As Le Monde Concentration- 
aire USA, decorated like a base¬ 
ball field with posters by J, Wal¬ 
ter Thompson, shuts down around 
us, we have got to find out how 
to define our objectives so clearly | 
that we can take the offensive. It 
is the guerrilla culture against Em¬ 
pire, but Che proved: 

You can’t begin to fight unless 
you know who are your friends 
and enemies, and what you want. 

THE END 



Why can't James Kennedy Canr find anyone willing to accept 
his new $30-35* 000 a year jobs in the FUC? He offered one job 
(director of transportation) to an eastern 'expert' inTxansit mat¬ 
ters, who took one look at San Francisco’s uncertain political 
climate and said no thanks. Others may be turned off by Carr's 
insists nee on running a one-star shop. At the FUC, where 
Carr’s clippings accumulate at an alarming rate in a set of 
bound volumes, there's only one personality, and that’s Carr, 
Even the commission president, though nominally the boss, 
gets a small potatoes press by comparison. 


One of Alioto's main problems in Ins first year has been the 
chosen anonymity of Ms executive secretary, John DeLuca, He 
is virtually unknown in City Hall, though he has been the man 
to see for more than a year. Key department heads know De- 
Luca* but many department heath and nearly all the city's 
force o£ some 20,000 workers do not. Some of his predecessors 
in the office, for other mayors of course, were so well known 
they drifted into other city jobs when their mayors left office * 
In fact, it could be argued that Bob Dolan at the Board of Su¬ 
pervisors * Bed Kane at the Housing Authority and Pete Trimble 
at the same agency are among the few who know where all 
the City Hall skeletons are buried. 


me. gt 
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Among expected outside candidates for five supervisorial 
seats this year: Diane Femstein* the jail critic, and Ben Marti¬ 
nez, leader of the Mission Coalition. If Mrs. Feinstein runs, 
she could split the support and (more important) the money of 
jack Morrison. Her supporters believe Morrison has lost much 
of the past year building a base in the Mission district, largely 
among the Latino community there. If he doesn't run tins 
year, he would have to consider 1971, when the Board's only 
Latin member, Bob Gonzales, is also up for election. One 
thing the Mission community doesn't want is two men splitting 
votes and money. 


Look for opposition of the strongest kind from many city 
bureaucrats to the proposals for Charter revision. Many look 
on any change as a threat, particularly when the change 
would strengthen the hand of elected officials while weaken¬ 
ing their own. 


Why did San Francisco's 2,000 exceedingly well rewarded bus 
and streetcar drivers and conductors vote to strike in support of 
133 supervisors? Why did city officials wait for the crisis before 
moving? Why did the Transportation Workers Union even threat¬ 
en physical violence? 

Answers are interwoven, and involve such unexpected factors 
as race, organizational exercise and BART as a future plum. 

First, the TWU is perhaps the city's only predominantly black 
union. Look at the driver next time you board the Muni. Chances 
are 7 in 10 he’s black. 

Add to this a strong streak of black militancy among drivers 
and we have a situation in which a union capable of crippling the 
city wants to demonstrate that a black-dominated labor organiza- 
| tion can throw its weight around as well as white muons. For this 
year, as it turned out, even better. 

As for union piecards* including white officials from St, Louis 
and New York, their interest lies not in race, but in the future * 

The TWU shortly will be locked in an organizational struggle 
with the nation's other big transport workers unions for bargaining 
rights with BART (and the dues-paying ability of several thousand 
BART works is). 

When the TWU begins the in-fighting with Amalgamated Tran¬ 
sit Union (wMch has jurisdiction with AC Transit in Oakland) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (wMch has the bus drivers in 
Los Angeles), it wants to point to the well paid and well fringed 
San Francisco transit workers as an example of what TWU wants to 
do for BART workers. 


Well, well, jack Shelley got his payoff for stepping out of the 
1967 mayor's race in favor of Joe ABoto, He got the plush $28,000 
a year job as the city's lobbyist in Sacramento, Only The Guardian 
printed the story at the time, but a gilded coterie of local Demo¬ 
crats put together a $150, 000 deal* payable to Shelley's employer 
over a five-year period in private life, to lure him out of the race 
' Then: the deal fell through after the election. Why take money 
I out of private business when political payoffs can be put on the 
taxrolls with a big expense account? Nobody even bothered to ask 
if Shelley's health had improved since his sudden illness during the 
campaign* J 


When the military resorts to antiquated and irrelevant mutiny 
charges in its continuing repression of dissent within its ranks, it 
is small wonder: the military establishment is being shaken to 
its bootstraps* Threatened with unionization, political and social 
determination at home, the military now faces an internal up¬ 
heaval that may well permanently alter its entire concept. 

Parts of the diagnosis: Twenty-six per cent of the United 
States Marine Corps is now either absent without leave (AWOL) 
or serving time in bri^ and stockades for AWOL, Total miBtary 
AWOL's are near 250,000. At the Oakland induction center, 

300 men are called every day and only 100 are expected to show. 




























































How PG&E swindles San Francisco 


Hetch Hetchy’s 
multi-million 
dollar scandal 


City generates 
its own power 
in the sierras 


PG&E prevents 
SF from 

getting this power 


— continued from page l 

water supply. Fifteen alternate 
sites were crossed off before Ma¬ 
yor Phelan filed for water rights 
on the Tuolumne River with mon¬ 
ey from Ms own pocket. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
site lay inside Yosemite National 
Park and the proposed dam would 
flood exquisite Ketch Hetchy Val¬ 
ley. 

Conservationists were furious ■ 
and John Muir raged:" Dam. Hetch 
Hetchy 1 As well dam for water 
tanks the people’s cathedrals 
and churches; for no holier temple 
has ever been consecrated to the 
he art of m an." U nderstandably , 
Congress was reluctant to grant 
the brutal intrusion into Yose mi t s . 
The immsse was resolved by 
Rep, John Edward Raker, from 
the state’s second (Mountain} dis¬ 
trict, He proposed to let San 


poration or association' 5 for re¬ 
sale could result in revocation 
of the federal grant. 

Water, not power 

In developing water, San Fran¬ 
cisco has observed reasonable 
compliance with the Raker Act 
on the record, ft has had little 
trouble passing expensive water 
bond issues to construct the enor¬ 
mous Hetch Hetchy system of 
pipes and tunnels that delivers 
the water across the Central Val¬ 
ley, under San Francisco Bay and 
into the Peninsula’s Crystal Sp¬ 
ring Reservoir, There's been no 
reluctance to 11 go into the water 
business' 1 in San Francisco. 

In developing power, however, 
S an Francisco has gone up against 
fortress PG&E and has failed mis¬ 
erably in complying with the Ra¬ 
ker Act, lakes was here on Oct. 


had a substation and here, con¬ 
veniently and in obvious antici¬ 
pation of a new energy load, 

PG&E had just laid a trans-Bay, 
high voltage cable to span the 
remaining 35 miles to San 

Francisco, 

Although the city had purchas¬ 
ed enough copper wire to com¬ 
plete the Hetch Hetchy line, word 
suddenly rocketed from city hall 
that further construction funds were 
exhausted. San Francisco's two 
power companies, Great Western 
and PG&E, refused to sell their 


Ickes broke the amount down fur¬ 
ther: $11, 876 in 1935- $25, 330 in 
1937: $59,755 in 1939 and much, 
much more in 1941. It now spends 
hundreds of thousands each year 
in political and charitable dona¬ 
tions, 

PG&E»s strategy, Ickes testified, 
was to "spread throughout the city 
the word that the Raker Act could 
be easily amended 11 and to confuse 
the issue by saying the city "had 
been discriminated against 11 by 
the act (see Ickes box), 

PG&E laid it on thick in an ex- 


associated with the Hibernia Bank, 
Mike de Young and his brother 
founded the Chronicle.) 

(Recently a Chronicle story de- | 
scribed PG&E president Robert 
Gerdes as "exceedingly dignified" 
in the utility's whopping rate hike 
case before the Public Utilities 
Commission* His opponent, the 
distinguished former FUC com* 
missioner, William Bennett, was 
described as "something" of a 
representative for consume^*) 

His patiences exhausted, Ickes 
meanwhile filed suit in federal 


and rerusec so sen men’ -- - — 

systems to the city, and the board, court to throw out the PG&E’s 


“The disgraceful history of the handling of Hetch Hetchy power should place a 
new ugly verb in the lexicon of political chicanery- "To Hetch Hetchy’ means ‘to 
confuse and confound the public by adroit acts and deceptive words in order to 
turn to private corporate profit a trust set up for the people’. 

“I need not repeat the scandalous story that has given birth to this new verb, 
but 1 would remind you that the last chapter of it has not been written. The pledge 
that the people of San Francisco, with full knowledge, made to their government 
has not yet been redeemed”. INTERIOR SECRETARY HAROLD 1C RES 
THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB IN 1944 


Francisco take Che water from 
Yosemite, but in the process gen¬ 
erate and distribute low-cost hy¬ 
droelectric power. 

It was the only federal grant 
of its kind ever made by Congress 
and it is certain, as interior Sec¬ 
retary Harold Ickes later empha¬ 
sized, that it would never have 
been made without crucial con¬ 
ditions: that both water and pow¬ 
er go directly to consumers; and 
that no profits whatsoever from 
this unprecedented public grant 
go to private utilities. 

The act's language was expli¬ 
cit (see chronology, 1912) and 
there was no doubt, among sup¬ 
porters or opponents, about the 
public power intent of Congress, 
Thus ; on the floor debate: 

"Mr. Sumners: 3s it the purpose 
of this bill to have San Francisco 
supply electric power and water 
to its own people?' 

"Mr. Raker: Yes. 

"Mr, Sumners: Or to supply 
these corporations, which will in 
turn supply the people? 

"Mr, Raker: Under this bill, 
it is to supply its own inhabitants 
first,.*" 

Muir and other militant con¬ 
servationists were bitterly disap¬ 
pointed by the Raker Act and the 
loss of Hetch Hetchy, but other 
conservationists, like Sen, George 
Norris of Nebraska, considered it 
a reasonable compromise. 

The Raker Act was the Magna 
Carta for cheap public power. It 
was thought to be tightly drawn 
in the public interest and virtu¬ 
ally impervious to subversion by 
private power trusts. Its basic 
intent was to establish a muni¬ 
cipal power distribution system 
in San Francisco, but it also al¬ 
lowed the sale of power to pub¬ 
lic agencies and recognized the 
prior claims of fire nearby Tur¬ 
lock and Modesto Irrigation Dis¬ 
tricts, 

However, the Act stipulated, 
in strict terms especially irrita¬ 
ting to the private power lobby, 
that any attempt to transfer the 
water or power to a "person, cor- 


24, 1934, for the celebration of 
the first flow of Hetch Hetchy 
water to reach Crystal Springs. 

He mused in his diary: 

"San Francisco also develops 
power from this water*,. • Un¬ 
fortunately, private utilities have 
such a grip on San Francisco that 
it cannot actually sell its own 
power to users in S an Francisco, 

I held there was a violation of 
the Act.,,the newspapers and 
most of the politicians have seen 
to it, by propaganda and other 
devious methods, that a method 
of complying with the Act has 
been defeated. 11 

Norris lamented in his biogra¬ 
phy that, as a supporter of the 
Raker Act, he had "underestima¬ 
ted the resourcefulness" of PG&E. 
"When I spoke so hopefully and 
so confidently (not only I but 
many others) it was incredible 
that a great utility could control 
the policies of city government 
in San Francisco,. .to defeat the 
original spirit and purpose of 
Hetch Hetchy, But it has done 
all this." 

PG&E moved in early and has 
prevented the full public develop¬ 
ment of Hetch Hetchy power to 
this day. Hetch Hetchy's first 
small hydroelectric generator. 
Early Intake Powerhouse, went 
on the line in 1918, it was im¬ 
mediately connected to the Sier¬ 
ra and San Francisco Fbwer Co. 
(Later merged into PG&E), In¬ 
terior declared the accord illegal 
on June 3, 1923, but nothing was 
pressed since only a small 
amount of power was involved* 
With the completion of Mocca¬ 
sin Powerhouse in 1925, a substan¬ 
tial block of hydroelectric power 
became available; to bring the 
energy to San Francisco as requir¬ 
ed by the Raker Act, the city be¬ 
gan laying a steel tower transmis¬ 
sion circuit in the direction of 
San Francisco* 

It was strung all the way to 
Newark, some 99 miles, but was 
stopped abruptly at Newark on 
the east shore of San Francisco 
Bay. Here, conveniently, FG&E 


instead of using eminent domain 
to acquire them, approved a con¬ 
tract on July 1, 1925, to hand over 
Hetch Hetchy power to PG&E at 
! New ark. The copper wire was 
stored quietly in a SF warehouse 
and 10 years later sold for scrap. 

The big sellout 

It was a sellout worthy of chron¬ 
icling by Lincoln Steffens and 
Frank Norris. The city produces 
the power, but PG&E grabs it for 
wholesale, then wheels it into 
the city at exorbitant retail rates. 
As the San Francisco Examiner 
then observed: 

"It is a wrongful and shameful 
I policy for a grant of water and 
power privilege in the Yosemite 
National Park Area to be develop¬ 
ed at the expenditure of $50 mil¬ 
lion by the taxpayers of San Fran¬ 
cisco, only to have its greatest 
financial and economic asset, the 


SEN. LEE MET¬ 
CALF of Montana, a 
nationally recognized 
authority on utilities, 
writes the Guardian: 

Political manipulation by 
power companies is common" 
place. Two few accounts of it 
are published. J. B. Neilands 
here tells well how Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. defied na¬ 
tional and local governments 
and denied Bay Area residents 
the low cost electric power to 
which they are entitled by law 
— and which they can get if 
they will insist on law enforce¬ 
ment. 

(Metcalf is the author of “Overcharge,’' an 
exhaustive 1967 study of utilities. He has in¬ 
vited Neilands, a professor of biochemistry 
the University of California, Berkeley, 


phony 1927 contract* The case 
ultimately went to the U,S. Sup¬ 
reme Court which ruled, on April 
22, 1940, that San Francisco had 
been illegally disposing Hetch 
Hetchy power to PG&E for the past 
15 years. 

More: that the act required a 
"publicly owned and operated 
power system" in San Francisco, 

It is difficult, almost impos¬ 
sible I found, to determine how 
long thi$ illegal sale continued, 
how much city users were over¬ 
charged and what is the city's cur-j 
rent legal status* It appears to 
me, after months of research, thai 
the city is still under a federal 
court injunction. 

A significant sidelight is then 
Rep. Clair Engle's investigation 
in 1955 into another diversion of 
Hetch Hetchy power to PG&E* En¬ 
gle's biting cross examination of 
public officials and his ability to 
disentangle complicated issues 


financial and economic asset, the *» hw, " e5 - 

hydroelectric power, diverted to * oaciuS1Vel V &Zt 

private corporation hands at the ■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■" 11 * cisco was allowing irrigation dis 


instant of completion; to the great 
benefit of said private corporation, 
and at an annual deficit to the 
city of San Francisco* " 
i In the 1925 city election, 

J every incumbent supervisor was 
defeated who voted for the 1925 
contract and presided over the 
establishment of PG&E's tollgate 
at Newark. The people wanted 
'public power and the new board 
determined the city should bond 
itself in whatever amount nec¬ 
essary to buy out PG&E and get it. 

The first $2 million bond issue 
in 1925 fell before a powerful 
PG&E onslaught, but it still got 
52, 216 for, 50,727 against (two- 
thirds needed for passage). In 
all from 1925 to 1941, PG&E's 
enormous political influence de¬ 
feated eight bond propositions to 
buy all or part of PG&E distribu¬ 
tion properties. 

To defeat the bonds, Havenner 
told a congressional committee in 


pensive series of seven ads in the 
daily press; the press responded 
by repeating and embellishing the 
PG&E line. The Chronicle, for 
example, ran nasty cartoons and 
editorial comments implying this 
was all a city hall power grab; 

"If the city hall were not so busy 
trying to aggrandize itself by 
clutching more business to mud¬ 
dle with*.." 

PG&E’s Voice 

(PG&E maintained close con¬ 
nections with most newspaper 
managements, but Chronicle/ 
PG&E connections have for decades 
been intimate through family re¬ 
lationships, notably the Tobin and 
de Young dynasties, Joseph O, 
Tobin, who became a Chronicle 
owner by marrying Mike de Young's 
daughter, Constance, is a nephew 
of Joseph S. Tobin, a onetime 


tricts to serve as a conduit to trans- - 
i fer Hetch Hetchy power to PG&E. 
Engle quoted figures compiled 

— continued an page 15 



1422 GRANT AVt NOE 
3AK PMMCtSCD P4U7 



LET'S SLIP AWAY TO NORDIC A 
SCANDINAVIAN FURNITURE. THEY 
REALLY DO HAVE THE BEST 
FURNITURE DEALS IN TOWN 
AND THEY'LL PROVE IT! 

THEY'RE OPEN FROM NOON TO 6 ; 
OPEN EVES FROM 7:3010 9 
& OFTEN LATER, 

THEY SHIP WORLD WIDE. 

THE ADDRESS IS 1228 GRANT AVE. | 
AT COLUMBUS IN NORTH BEACH. 
TELEPHONE - 781 *7841 1 
































































Diablo Canyon forced the issue - 
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By Robert A. Jones 

1969, The San Francisco Bay Guardian Co-, Inc. 

Because it was late Friday afternoon, and because I knew be 
would have it rehearsed so well, I hadn't expected much. I 
was right. Sitting with him for over an hour in his Mills Tower 
office in San Francisco, I had asked David Brower questions from 
a two-page list that had accumulated during several weeks of 
research. 

The answers came in great length and breadth, but they were 
rarely answers to the questions I asked. He would have made a 
beautiful politician, I thought, with all the right talents and none 
of the bad smell. 

1 got up to leave. What had seemed simple charges against 
Brower's leadership of the Sierra Club had become, in but an hour, 
appallingly complex. Perhaps seeing my disappointment, per¬ 
haps even feeling slightly guilty, he said: "The whole thing's 
like a disease, you know? One that will eventually kill you. By 
the time you feel the pain, it's already too late* But if you're 
still curious, you might look at Diablo Canyon. That's where it 
hurt first. 11 

Diablo Canyon lies in a crescent of private land just west of 
San Luis Obispo; It is beautiful and wild, at times even haunting. 
For 11 miles the coast is untouched, having escaped by some 
marvel both state and highway engineers and real estate devel¬ 
opers. For six miles the canyon curls inland, rising into the San 
Luis Range, but from the coast it seems to stretch forever. The 
lulls are that funny saturated green, a few condors amble in, 
and from the canyon floor rise some of the largest live oaks 
in the world. 

In a short memo of April, 1966, the Sierra Club Board of Dir¬ 
ectors voted to surrender Diablo Canyon to the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. and its mammoth six nuclear reactors. At the time, 
PG£E only admitted to plans for one, and the Club had, with 
trust and a vague plea for "scenic integrity, Tl decided not to op¬ 
pose the project, little was known of Diablo Canyon and in the 
Club only two of 15 directors—Martin Litton and Frederick Eissler 
—had seen it. 

What you can’t see 

But Litton was in the Middle East at the time and Eissler 1 s dis¬ 
sent was ignored. The board had objected to PGGE's original site 
in the Niporno dunes area, some miles to the south, and felt per¬ 
haps an obligation to offer Diablo as an alternative site, Eissler 
argued that he was the sole director who knew the canyon and 
pleaded for time. He was over-ridden, and the motion to approve 
construction passed 9-1, 

Litton was outraged when he learned of the decision. Several 
months before, he had seen the canyon's coastline on a survey 
ship with the National Park Service. Impressed with the beauty 
of the land, he had left the country hoping Diablo would eventual¬ 
ly be added to nearby Montana de Oro State Park. Now, touring 
the area with those Club officials who would go, Litton and Eis¬ 
sler campaigned for converts. Among them: David Brower, ex¬ 
ecutive director. Litton later remembered, "It seemed to crys¬ 
tallize at that point. We knew the Board was wrong, but we knew 
we would lose in another vote* The Board had voted away the 
last 11 miles of untouched coast in California as if it had the right. 
No one had that light, 11 

The three—Brower, Litton and Eissler—decided to fight. Real¬ 
izing the Board would never reverse its own decision, litton pro¬ 
posed a club referendum. 

But in 1966 the Sierra Club was undergoing a change that would 
inflame the Diablo Canyon fight into a more bitter conflict. In 
the early 1960's, the club had become the Baby Huey of conserva¬ 
tion organizations, large, unwieldy and powerful. Using full-page 
ads in the New York Times, Washington Post Bo® Angeles Times 
and the S .F, Chronicle, it had led, and would soon win, cam¬ 
paigns for a Redwood National and North Cascades National Park. 
Capitalizing on the ruins of Glen Canyon, now flooded and lost 
by the Army Corps of Engineers, it had fought—and would soon 
prevent—a similar dam in the Grand Canvon. "The problems are 
like rabbits, IT Brower said, "and it is Spring," 
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Club membership was increasing at almost 30% a year; the bud¬ 
get had re ached into the millions; staff members were subpoenaed 
to Washington and Congress—finally--was listening. But Diablo 
Canyon suddenly became a symbol for all the old rivalries and 
jealousies, and most of the anathema was aimed at Brower, 

The Sierra Club Bulletin, the Club's official organ, was shifted 
from Brower's control to the new volunteer president, Edgar Way- 
bum, August Fruge, editor of the University of California Press 
and head of the Club^ publishing committee, began to mount 
opposition to future editions of the Club's picture books, the ex¬ 
hibit format series. When Life magazine ran four full pages on 
Brower and only casually mentioned the volunteers, directors re¬ 
acted with public acclaim and private scorn. 

Although the men favoring the PGGE construction in Diablo 
Canyon had wide support among the Club's institutions, they 
were not enthusiastic. Their case was weak, "It's flora and 
fauna characteristics are not unique, n William $M, a director, 
once pleaded, ignoring the fact that areas are rarely preserved 
because their flora and fauna are unique, but rather because they 
are beautiful and strategic open spaces* Diablo Canyon was 
beautiful. The men, Siii, Ansel Adams and Richard Leonard, 
therefore tarried but shortly on the canyon itself and hurried on 
to their challenge of Brewer's "incredible arrogance, " Diablo 
Canyon, they said, was just another example. 

The Directors had decided--democratically, by damn—not to 
oppose PGGE at Diablo Canyon, And now Brower, a paid em¬ 
ployee, was trying to change the decision. They engineered its 
defeat by forcing a change in the referendum wording to imply 
that a refutation of the Diablo Canyon decision was a refutation 
of the Board and, indirectly, of the democratic process. 

For Brower, the loss was bitter. To him it seemed an admis¬ 
sion that the Club would compromise the land rather than con¬ 
cede a mis judgment. Worse, if the compromise had been in¬ 
spired by jealousy of his power—and this he believed—then the 
defeat was personal and a severe concession of authority. 

Something Bigger than bickering 

Brower had planned for a sort of total force, involving field 
offices manned by professionals to watch government and indus¬ 
try development in detail, television documentaries to pinpoint 
crises around the world, film short subjects to accompany feature 
movies, lobbyists in state and federal legislatures, much more 
large scale advertising, and, the one in which he would be most 
intimately involved, a multi-million dollar publishing series of 
exhibit format books detailing the survival problems of the last 
pockets of earth's wilderness. 

Brower's son, Ken, said of his father, "Sometimes I think he's 
more of a came than a man. But whether or not that's true, after 
Diablo Canyon he was fighting men he had known and mountain- 
climbed with since his college days. Particularly Siri and Leonard." 

If you ask these men now what they think of David Brower, you 
get the distinct impression they are talking about two men. One 
was their Mend, fighter of the good fight, lover of animals, rivers, 
mountains, a veritable Smokey the Bear* The other is Machia¬ 
vellian, who courts disaster for famn, who will turn on anyone at 
the suspicion of disloyalty, who craves personal empire rather than 
institutional integrity, who is vengeful and vicious . And if you 
ask them for specifics, they smile, reach into their briefcases and 
spread the documentation before you* You look and then smile. 

It's ail so evil. 



One Tuesday I drove 30 miles to sit over such a pile of docu¬ 
ments at the Stanford Research Institute with Melvin Wright and 
Kent Dedrick, men of the opposition who had been active for 
years in the peninsula chapter. Chewing limp sandwiches in a 
WW II cafeteria, we bent over the pile, three inches high, and 
devoured them with lunch. There was little doubt: Brower was 
arrogant, impulsive, dogmatic—and expensive. 

There was, for instance, Brower's 10% royalty on the three Sier¬ 
ra Club books (see fist of charges). No one had been told; no one 
would even know now had not one director casually glanced at 
the last page of the contract. The percentage (actually 10% of 
all royalties, which were S54 of total sales) seemed small, but it 
could mean many thousands of dollars over several years to an 
executive whose $25,000-a-year salary covered his work on the 
book program. 

But was it true, like he said, that Brower never meant to take 
the money? Or was that just a trick? The two men smiled, what 
do you think ? 

Then, as if from nowhere, a new Club publication appeared in 
the Fall of 1968, With the removal from the Sierra Club Bulletin, 
Brower needed a new voice. This was it. Titled the Explorer, 
Vol. I, No. 4 (where were Nos. 1-3?), a copy was sent to each 
member of the Club, to newspapers, and government agencies. 

It had been printed and mailed at Club expense. In its eight pages 
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was the Sierra Club a political force or a hiking club? 


The 

Brewer 



Financial Irresponsibility 

1. CHARGE; Brower quietly paid himself 10% of total royalty from three Sierra 
Club books for “creativity" services. Brower's $25,000 a year salary was specific- 
ally intended to cover duties as editor of the Club's books. 

DEFENSE: The royalty was never meant to be accepted personaUy Brower claims. The funds 
were to he given back to the Club for use in future books. Eliot Porter, photographer for the hooks 
in question, affirms that the agreement was made in such a way to insure that funds would be 
available for future hooks., 

2. CHARGE; From a gift to the Club of $78,000, Brower paid $5,000 to two em¬ 
ployees of the London office for a junket to Africa. Brower had recently fired the 
men from the office for incompetence. Of the same $78,000, almost $40,000 was 
spent before the monies were actually received. 

DEFENSE- Brower claims the $5,000 was actually paid to finance a proposed book to be pro¬ 
duced by the men to whom the funds were paid. The $40,000 was spent to take advantage of 
favorable situations in England for production of two Club hooks, and actually saved the Club 
thousands of dollars. 

3. CHARGE: Brower spent $20,000 for a 1 Vz page advertisement in the New York 
Times in violation of Board directives. Brower kept the ad secret from Club officers. 

DEFENSE; Brower claims the advertisement in The New York Times was, indeed, authorized 
in a Board directive giving the executive director authority to "solicit funds" for published books. 
The ad, in advertising the Galapagos books, conformed to the Board directives. 

4. CHARGE: Brower failed to account for personal expenses of some $1G t D00 
during 1967 and 1968. Expenditure of some $500 a month at “In the Alley^a near¬ 
by bar and lunchroom, (Guardian note: $600 in January) 

DEFENSE: Expenditures for "In the Alley' 1 were used for visiting book publishers, conser¬ 
vation officials and others for promotion purposes, Brower said, Money spent was well within 
averages for an organization of the Club's size. Personal expenses of $18,000 have been de¬ 
fended as those taken in line of duty, 

5. CHARGE: In December 1988, Brower spent $3000 for public relations work in 
England without consultation or approval. In February, 1966, Brower spent some 
$7,400 for unauthorized film about an island in the Indian Ocean, During 1968, he 
spent $60,000 in excess of the $240,000 budget for publications promotion. He 
gave $1000 of Sierra Club money to television station KOED in his name. He gave 
expensive desk calendars totaling $2,250 to persons never identified though 


identification was requested by the publications committee. Other “discretionary" 
sums for remodeling a New York apartment and eight trips to London in one year. 

DEFENSE: According to Brower, these expenses came under his general authority as ex 
ecutive director with the responsibility of insuring the success of Club projects. 

6. CHARGE: Brower spent “between $5400 and $14,400, depending on the way 
you count the cost," according to controller Clifford Ruddin, for traveling ex¬ 
penses for his party to the Frankfurt, Germany book fair. Paul Brooks, CJub di¬ 
rector and vice-president of Houghton Mifflin, said his firm sent no representative. 

DEFENSE: The Frankfurt hook fair acquainted a targe market with Sierra Club books, Brower 
claims. Other publishers may not have used the fair because their products were already well 
known in Europe, The fair also resulted in targe numbers of book sales. 

General Arrogance 

7. CHARGE; In a telegram to then Secretary of Treasury Henry Fowler, Sierra 
Club lawyer Gary Torre was, in effect, fired by Brower while Torre was attending 
a conference with Fowler on the Sierra Club's disputed tax status. Brower claimed 
Torre did not represent Sierre Club opinion. The telegram forced Club president 
Edgar Waybwrn to send another telegram to Fowler overruling Brower’s telegram 
and reinstating Torre. 

DEFENSE; The night letter was sent to Secretary Fowler because of serious differences of 
opinion between the counsel and the executive director in the tax status question. Torre re¬ 
fused to assume the executive director's line of argument in the case, and was therefore not 
actually representing the wishes of the Club, Brower says, 

8. CHARGE: Threatened lawsuits against several editors of chapter newsletters 
for printed opposition to Brower follies* 

DEFENSE: The lawsuits were threatened after repeated and undocumented charges were 
printed in chapter newsletters that impugned the character of Brower and served to discredit 
his name before the membership, Claims lawsuits have also been threatened by Ansel Adams. 

9. CHARGE: Obtained second class postage by falsely certifying that the Ex¬ 
plorer, an unauthorized Single-time Club publication, was published regularly 
and that $.50 of each member’s dues were allocated to it 

DEFENSE; No public defense has been made of the Explorer, except that, when the Bulletin 
was given to the control of Edgar Wayburn, it became impossible for the Brower forces to ex¬ 
press a dissenting opinion. The Fxplorer had also been called a “book promotion pamphlet,'* 
therefore falling under the authority of the promotion department, which is controlled by John 
Schanaar, a Brower supporter. 


— continued from page 6 

was a detailed promotion of the Brow ex vision: the international 
series of 100 exhibit formats, foreign field offices, large advertis¬ 
ing promotion, the power and glory of it all. 

Depending on whose records you read... 

W ay bum was shocked when he saw it. A small, wiry man who 
wears bow ties, Wayburn had sacrificed much of his medical prac¬ 
tice in San Francisco to serve as Club president. And now this. 

He called Brower and demanded the Explorer be stopped, Brower 
did, under protest. 

But wasn’t it Wayburn who engineered Brower r s removal from 
the Bulletin? Wasn’t it Wayburn who now controlled it, writing 
a lengthy, personal column each month, once putting his picture 
on the cover, regularly blocking Brower’s suggestions? If Brower 
was removed because he used the Bulletin for self- promotion, 
what about Wayburn? X thought of Catch-22. 

The charges clicked off, paling up. My document pile was 
now four inches high. Was the $5, OOO payment to the 11 young 
men 1 T {see charge # 2)of the London office a pay-off, or was it 
really an advance on a new Club book? pee box) 

Almost all charges against Brower were defensible, depending 
on one’s point of view. There were exceptions, like the daily 
lunches and cocktails, the personal expenses with no accounting 
and the misrepresentation to the Best Office in the Explorer inci¬ 
dent, But these were hardly sufficient to demand his resignation. 
No, the opposition would answer, perhaps not. But if he has done 
this now, what will he do tomorrow? 

But they are reasonable men 

Ansel Adams, William Siri, Richard Leonard and other oppo¬ 
nents were, above all, reasonable men. A publishing business 
that lost money made them uncomfortable. One that lost money, 
like the Sierra Club’s ($230, OOO through 1967), and yet still plan¬ 
ned gigantic increases in production led them to panic. 

Of course, if the publications turned a profit instead, Adams, 

Siri and Leonard would be no less vehement in their determination 
to rid the Club of Brower. The issue, as Siri described it, "is the 
control of the Sierra Club* He has itj we want it. We believe 
what Dave Brower is doing, whether it makes money or not, is 
heading the Club toward disaster. Brower’s ideas leave no place 
for the amateur, and the Sierra Club is unique because it is an am¬ 
ateur, a volunteer organization, ri 

Nothing demonstrates this conflict in conservation ideology 
more than the New York Times advertisement of Jan. 14 {charge 
# 3), The ad had been prepared by the San Francisco agency, 
Freeman and Cossage, a firm that had helped create Brower’s vis¬ 
ion, Howard Goss age, the same man who had once sold Beet¬ 
hoven T-shirts for radio station KKHI and who advised a San 
Francisco diaper service to "never confuse the thing you are 
promoting with the thing itself, 11 had developed all of Brower’s 
advertising campaigns and, along with associate Jerry Mander, 
had urged more books, more film, more posters and ads. 

But others smelled Madison Avenue in the Goss age promo t- 
tions. There was little room left for the amateur* The Gos- 
sage gospel was also expensive; his retainer to the Club is 
$20, 000 per year P The promotions themselves are worse* The 
Times advertisement itself cost almost $20, OOO, and Edgar 
Wayburn predicted that the international series of picture books 
would require "up to 100 million dollars" of working camp 
capital. 

The mysterious way the ad appeared increased these fears. Al¬ 
though Goss age worked on the ad for three months for a $9, OOO 
fee, neither the Club president, nor the controller, nor the chair¬ 


man of the publications knew it. Four days before the ad appeared, 
the publication committee met, advertising was discussed, hue 
Brower never mentioned the ad. 

The ad was all Brower needed. It attracted attention to his 
vision, but it also precipitated a crisis of events that would leave 
no hope of compromise. Three months before, the board of dir¬ 
ectors had decided to divide Ms present authority and hire another 
half- executive director to rule over Club expenditures* It was a 
severe defeat for Browerj without control of the money Ms vision 
would die* He needed a crisis to rally his supporters, elect five 
new sympathetic board members in the April election and reverse 
the old board’s plans. If the election was a big enough success, 
he would even have the board appoint him the first paid president. 

The crisis arrived on schedule a week after the ad appeared, 
when president Edgar Wayburn cut off Brower’s funds. Wayburn 
sent the order as a personal memo, but the news mysteriously 
"leaked" and appeared in the Examiner—obviously through Brow¬ 
er—hours later, Brower retaliated by cutting off funds for all 
departments at the Club, Wayburn re-retaliated by cutting them 
on again, and stopped payment for the ad. 

Feast for Gilbert and Sullivan Fans 

It was comic opera. At the Club headquarters, men sneaked 
around the halls with memos, collecting signatures, avoiding cer¬ 
tain offices and staff members. In one memo the opposition was 
described as "howling for blood." When Hugh Nash, editor of the 
Bulletin, refused to publish Waybum’s version of the crisis, he was 
"suspended" until the election, 

A former president, Richard Leonard, called a press conference 
to announce his. public opposition to Brower* Ken Brower 
was ushered out when he tried to watch. 

Later Ansel Adams had the door shut in his face when he attemp¬ 
ted to crash a Brower conference held at Goss age’s office. Failing 
to get inside, Adams held an anti-press conference, then a debate, 
outside the door. 

I talked that day to Lloyd Linford, one of Brower’s coterie of 
bustling young men. He had metal-rimmed glasses and a large 
mustache that twitched curiously. After a brief talk, he ex¬ 
plained, "The locals (volunteers) are necessary, don’t get me 
wrong. Someone’s got to worry about garbage dumps and bike 
trails. But not Dave Brower. 11 

Confused, I asked, "Then you mean the locals are power-mad 
and jealous of Brower’s genius?" His mustache drooped, jerked 
up and down, then drooped again, "That, " he said, "is exactly 
right," 

The gathering of forces had taken over a year, Brower reacted 
furiously to the opposition’s Rowing attack* He was a bom street 
fighter, a barroom brawler, a guerrilla. When the opposition es¬ 
calated charges, he charged back. Two of Brower’s supporters, 

Martin Litton and Dona! Aiken, accused Ansel Adams of attacking 
Brower because he was bitter over his loss of exposure m Sierra 
Club books. Litton later claimed that Adams "in an indirect way" 
was "in the pay of PG&E" in the Diablo Canyon issue, 

Litton claimed that William Siri, physicist at Lawrence Radia¬ 
tion Laboratory, was more directly in the pay of PG6E, 

Several weeks after the New York Times ad, Wallace Stegner, 
a former director, novelist and director of Stanford’s creative 
writing program, accused Brower of being f 'bitten by the worm of 
power* ” I called Litton for his reaction. He had not seen the let¬ 
ter, wMch filled three half-columns in the Palo Alto Times, but 
after I read it to him, he replied, "I guess it’s over. No matter 
what happens, the Sierra Club as anyone knew it is gone. Too 
—continued on page 13 
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A little law and order,please! 


S an Francisco is the only city 
m the U.S. required by federal 
law to build a municipal power 
system. But it doesn T t have one. 

As joe Neiiands, George Nor¬ 
ris , Harold Ickes and Sen* Lee 
Metcalf make clear in this Guard¬ 
ian, this is because the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co* has defied 
the City of San Francisco, the 
federal courts, the U.5* Supreme 
Court and the U.S, Congress and 
has prevented the city from get¬ 
ting fixe millions of dollars in an¬ 
nual benefits (some $30 million, 
as computed by Neiiands in his 
story) from the public power it 
produces in its own system in the 
Sierra. 

It’s a complicated story, which 
Neiiands and the Guardian have 
researched for months, but the 
major points are simple* San 
Francisco was granted an unpre¬ 
cedented concession, the power 
to dam a beautiful valley in a 
beautiful national park, by the 
federal government. The condi¬ 
tion: that the city produce cheap 
public power, that it build a mun¬ 
icipal power system and that it 
allow absolutely no resale or trans¬ 
fer of power to private utilities 
such, as FG&E, 


It produces public power, but 
it's been PG&E—not the city-- 
who receives the gargantuan but 
illegal benefits. 

This is not an academic argu¬ 
ment over public vs, private pow¬ 
er. 

It is of enormous and strategic 
importance for one simple rea¬ 
son: there's a lot of money at 
stake for San Francisco. Money 
to build swimming pools in Hun¬ 
ters Point, to develop McClaren 
Park, to save the view on Mount 
Olympus, to keep the Muni bus 
payment at 15<fc or lower it, to 
keep zoo admission free, to being 
back the ferry boats, to build 
mini parks, to plant trees some¬ 
where besides Alioto's North 
Beach, to develop job and train¬ 
ing programs for the disadvan¬ 
taged, to turn the city’s resources 
toward the grinding problems of 
race and poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment, Thirty million a year can 
go a long way. 

San Francisco ought to have 
cheap public power for its resi¬ 
dences and businesses, just like 
Palo Alto, Los Angeles, Sacra¬ 
mento and a dozen other Calif¬ 
ornia cities, but most of all it 
ought to get the massive tax sub¬ 


sidies that come horn publicly 
owned power. 

Even the most fiscally conser¬ 
vative among us should have few 
reservations. Why go to Washing¬ 
ton for federal handouts when the 
money is here in San Francisco? 
Why not extend law and order to 
the City of San Francisco and to 
PG&E? Isn’t our lack of law en¬ 
forcement causing disrespect for 
government and alienafing our 
youth? Why do we coddle PG&E? 
Let’s have no more of it. 

Things aren’t this simple, of 
course, but it’s time to make the 
City face up to its public respon¬ 
sibilities under the Raker Act and 
get about the business of establish¬ 
ing a municipal power system. 

First: The Guardian recommends 
a congressional investigation to 
determine whether, how much and 
for how long SF’s Hetch Hetdhy 
power has been sold or transfer¬ 
red illegally to PG&E. Second: 
That the matter be placed square¬ 
ly before the electorate in this 
fall's supervisorial election. In 
short: that every major candidate 
for election be forced to state un¬ 
equivocally his public position on 
law enforcement and the Raker 
Act. 


mm 
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The strike and the trustees 


Excerpis from "The Teachers' 

Stike and the Trustees, 11 by Mark 
Linenthal, professor of English and 
director of the Poetry Center at 
San Francisco State College, an 
AFT pamphlet, 

"Many people have been so irri¬ 
tated or offended by one or anoth¬ 
er of the 15 demands, by their 
rhetoric, or by the insistence that 
they are not negotiable, that they 
cannot respond to the entirely just 
resentments which underlie the de¬ 
mands, 

"They might well consider a 
remark made by a successful mid¬ 
dle-class black San Franciscan at 
a discussion of campus problems 
which took place at recent meet¬ 
ing of one of the local Democra¬ 
tic clubs. People were worried 
about the effects of an open ad- 


fixe demands should have been 
taken seriously and that since the 
Trustees alone are empowered to 
deal with the demands, fixe Trus- , 
tees should have seen to it that 
satisfactory resolution was achiev¬ 
ed. 11 

• + • 

Even in less troubled times, 
or in times of less rapid social 
change, any college has a res¬ 
ponsibility to satisfy the needs 
of its students, but at this mo¬ 
ment that responsibility is awe¬ 
some because the cost of failure 
has grown prohibitive* As perhaps 
never before in our history, the 
life of our society may depend on 
the vitality of our colleges. Our 
nation is undergoing a painful 
crisis in authority; young people 
quite simply refuse to accept the 
judgments of their elders and of 


mission policy; he pointed out that acknowledged leaders in religion, 


any ghetto youngster of college 
age who has sufficient courage to 
place himself before the white es¬ 
tablishment on campus and to ap¬ 
ply for admission deserves to be 
admitted. 

"In any case, it is clear that 


politics and business. 

Some of them drop out in anger 
or despair* Increasingly, however, 
they look Co the colleges for direc¬ 
tion, for work which engages them, 
which seems to a ffi r m life in a 
way which is neither trivial or ped- 
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antic. The colleges are their last 
hope and our last opportunity . 

With proper financial support 
and sufficient autonomy, the col¬ 
leges might rise to the occasion 
and succeed where other institu¬ 
tions have failed. If we disap¬ 
point young people now, we shall 
have to hold ourselves responsible 
for the flagrant waste of human 
resources which will follow, and 
for the anger, aimlessness and de¬ 
spair which will prevail, 11 

Justice 

Last October Richard Bunche 
was shot in the back of the head 
by a stockade guard when he trot¬ 
ted away from a prisoner work de¬ 
tail at the U.S, Army ftesidio* 

A short time later, 27 of his 
fellow prisoners sat down in the 
stockade yard, sang "We Shall 
Overcome, " and with lightning 
speed they were all charged with 
mutiny. 

Out here, civilized men regis¬ 
tered shock at Bunche's death 
and the prisoner reaction that 
■: resulted in the sit-in strike. Ln- 
J; side the stockade, prisoners were 
:j asking: Who's next? 

:■ Who, in fact, is next? That is 
::the central question of the mutiny 
;■ trials, a question applicable to 
:j either side of the walls. 

:j Axe these prisoners really any 
different from fixe youth demon- 
< strating obvious injustices in grade 
and high schools, on college cam- 
■: puses, all over the world? 

^ The Presidio prisoners have 
committed violations, to be sure. 
ij But no juvenile offender in civil- 
ian fife is sentenced to 15 years 
at hard labor for a sit-in strike, 
j: We speak of integration in Am- 
:■ erica, but the mixing of colors 
:■ is only superficial to the inte- 
:■ gratdon of justice into every facet 
j> of of American life—and that 
■: must include the military estab¬ 
lishment* 


The U.S* Supreme Court, as 
expected, declared illegal the 
type of joint venture arrangement 
by which ’'competing" newspapers 
like the Examiner and Chronicle 
share their advertising and circu¬ 
lation departments. 

On that very same day, the 
Examiner/Chronicle for the third 
time put in its outrageous propos¬ 
al to exempt themselves from the 
city’s gross receipts tax for San 
Francisco businesses. It was de¬ 
feated twice before (the last time 
on Mayor Alioto's veto) but the 
Chronicle's executive editor, 

Scott Newhall, and his public 
relations man in city hall, Dave 
Nelson, axe widely believed to 
have the exemption wired all the 
way up to the top. 

After all: aren't six supervis¬ 


ors up for re-election this year 
and doesn't Joe Alioto need home¬ 
town newspaper support if he's to 
run for senator, governor, presi¬ 
dent and prime minister of the 
Western World? It's about that 
simple. 

The point is that the Ex/Chron 
merger has destroyed newspaper 
competition in San Francisco. It 
has also put together an uncon¬ 
scionably powerful monopoly 
(Ex/Chron/ KRON tv/radio/ 

CATV) at the strategic passes 
to information in San Francisco* 
And it has done so illegally. Just 
how does this deserve a tax break 
by city hall? 

Note: if the Ex/Chron can't 
make it in the free market as they 
claim, let’s see their profit and 
loss figures. Then we'll decide. 


Business as usual 



Further notes on San Francisco's 
insistence on subsidizing multi- 
million dollar enterprises, namely 
the San Francisco 49eis and the 
Giants at Candlestick Park: 

The Chronicle: "... it may 
cost $16 million to make every 
improvement requested—a large 
jump from the $7 million they 
(Stadium, Inc. directors) estima¬ 
ted in 1967 it would cost merely 
to enlarge the stadium capacity 
from 42,500 seats to 66,000, 11 
The Chronicle: "Stadium, 


Inc, did not detail the reasons 
its cost estimates jumped from 
$7 million to $16 million in two 
years, but it did make clear the 
new proposal would include Astro¬ 
turf. ,," 

The Examiner: "A general 
obligation bond issue, as pro¬ 
posed by civic leader Marguerite 
Warren, would save millions in 
a project that now seems destined 
to cost local property taxpayers 
$500,000 to $850,000 a year for 
a generation* 11 






































































He waves and points excitedly , 
Ms long hair flies and glistens in 
the January sunlight* 

Look I the cops are making 
their daily move on the picket 
line across the street, on the side¬ 
walk surrounding the S* F. State 
campus* Walking with the strik¬ 
ing students and teachers earlier, 
around and around, I smelled the 
rotten-egg smell of a stink bomb, 
spreading out of a building into 
the street. 


I am standing on the concrete island that divides 19th Ave. at 
Holloway. San Francisco's M-car trolleys come and go, the traffic 
lights click red and yellow and green, the cars jam up in the sunlight, 
back up all the way past Stonestown shopping center. Students are in 
the street, slowing down traffic, someone near me is shouting ot 
every rolled-up window gliding by, jerking to an irritated stop, jerk¬ 
ing ahead again: Look! Look! he shouts. 


By Wilbur Wood 


1 can smell it out here on the 
island. But the fat white lady in 
her big chrome Buick twitches 
her nose behind her rolled-up 
window. She does not look at 
the scene taking place around 
her- if she had to use the word 
''pig 11 to refer to a person, she 
would use it to refer to the long¬ 
haired young man shouting at her 
to Look what is happening, Lady! 

This is revolution 

To some people, this is the rev¬ 
olution, and it is real, it is real 
for Bridges Randall of the Black 
Students Union. Today's w arrant 
is out on Bridges—nobody knows 
exactly what for: it could be a 
misdemeanor this time,like fail¬ 
ure to disperse. It could be a 
felony like "assault on a police 
officer. n It could be something 
hazier, something like "suspicion 
of resisting arrest 11 or "conspiracy 
to incite a riot. 11 

Whatever the words on today T s 
warrant, the cops have chosen 
this time to wedge into the crowd 
to get their chosen victim * This 
action provokes what the pcess 
calls an "incident. " 

But who is to say who provokes 
whom, what provokes what, in 
this revolution? George Murray 
reads from The Red Book and wails 
about guns in a speech at some 
state college campus* It seems 
that Chancellor Dumke would be 
wiser—tom his point of view— 
to ignore Murray. But Murray is 
in all the papers, so Dumke or¬ 
ders Murray fired, Can r t have 
Authority questioned. What pro¬ 
vokes what? 

Today, was it the stank bomb 
that "provokes" the cops to en¬ 
force their warrant? Because no 
other incidents have been initia¬ 
ted by strikers. No rocks through 
the windows the cops stand be¬ 
hind, checking over each chick 
coming in (to class? to tell her 
non-striking instructor why she is 
on strike?), I.D*-ing all Third 
World students who come into the 
building (to plant another stink 
bomb? to pull a gun on us fom 
behind?) 

Police are violent 

No pine cones hurled at the 
white helmets today, nor the blue 
helmets. So you would expect 
the police not to do anything be¬ 
cause every time they do some¬ 
thing it turns more people against 
them. 

That is mostly how this revo¬ 
lution has grown—and the strike 
at S. F. State has succeeded to 
this extent—by white students 
encountering a reality most of 
them knew only second-hand, 
via television, the kind of thing 
we all saw happening last sum¬ 
mer in Chicago. 


Who 

provokes 

WHOM? 


Pblice are violent. They are 
trained to be violent, the Tac¬ 
tical Squad trains two hours a day 
(when there is a free day) in hand- 
to-hand combat. The police are 
ready for this wax, they are armed 
and shielded, cupped, helicop¬ 
tered, wired in, directed by radio 
and walkie-talkie. 

They may have a little trouble 
getting their overtime pay, but 
they get it somehow. And some¬ 
how the budget accommodates 
the $6QG, 000 it takes to "police" 
S* F. State for the four months 
since the strike started Nov* 6* 

You could buy a pretty good 

Black Studies program for that 
amount, but then you could buy 
a pretty good Guaranteed Annual 
income program with the $30 bil¬ 
lion a year the U.S* spends in 
Vietnam, 

It is all a question of priorities. 
The student government at State 
votes not to fund the athletic pro¬ 
gram, but rather to spend money 
for a Tutorial Program, for the 
Experimental College, for any 
number of worthwhile thinp— 
somehow, the College finds the 
money to pay for athletics, al¬ 
though the College says it has 


NO money at all for anything,.. 

The trustees, of course, can¬ 
not grant the 15 demands, and 
they will not be "intimidated. 11 
So they send the Tac Squad on 
campus the very first day of the 
strike; stop this nonsense before 
it begins. The police suck in 
their beer bellies, march in tight 
lines, they are very tight inside, 
they pretend they are robots. *, 
Figs off campus! rings in their 
ears. 

Let it Provoke 

Kgs is a provocative word? 
Well, then lee it provoke, let 
the pig^ be provoked, let the 
theater-of-cruelty resume, for 
the benefit of the as yet unaffii- 
iated. Because we--as strikers, 
using an old form to get some¬ 
thing new—don’t really know 
much else to do. 

W e try to make the Commons 
into a kind of Happening that will 
draw students out of those class¬ 
rooms, courses, majors, special¬ 
izations, divisions, structures, 
games—out into what is REAL, 
but the strike leaders are afraid 
of anything "frivolous" (like a 
rock band) and so nobody knows 



The photograph above was taken by Lou de la Torre and will 
appear in a magazine, "The Crisis at San Francisco State, 11 to 
be published in April* 



how to turn people on to our ver¬ 
sion of the future. If we have 
one. 

AH we can do is talk about 
how bad THEIR reality is, how 
THEIR violence, THEIR provo¬ 
cation, is infinitely worse than 
OUR violence, OUR provocation. 

And it is true: bloodied heads are 
worse than broken windows, in¬ 
jured minds are worse than de¬ 
stroyed property, THEIR priorities 
are aU wrong* 

But how miserably afraid we 
are to touch one another. 

It seems like our Valley Forge 
here, the boring interminable 
picket line, nobody talking much, 
nobody feeling like chanting ON 
STRIKE, SHUT IT DOWN! one 
more time, that 1 * the old spirit, 
the SDS-cadre links arms and 
marches through singing "Soli¬ 
darity Forever, " but no one talks 
that language anymore. 

RIGHT ON, BROTHER, is a 

phrase that has surfaced enough 
during this strike to be put on a 
button. Soon it will be V-signed 
and repeated into oblivion on Ro¬ 
wan and Martin’s Laugh-In--sock 
it to me! —as the majority cul¬ 
ture noses self-consciously through 
the minority culture (black, hip), 
picking up OUR language, OUR 
styles in clothes, OUR music* * * 
and the Beatles come out with a 
song called "Revolution 11 that 
says; "You setter free your mind 
instead. 11 We do not move evenly 
together. 

Living theater 

Bridges Randall is always talk¬ 
ing about arming to fight the pig?, 
and the SDS people get up on the 
platform and say a few words on 
how we gotta fight this, resist 
that, struggle, struggle, and the 
strike support meetings are a stone 
drag; people stalk out of them 
angrily, frustrated with procedure, 
wanting to say something to 
counteract the dead language 
that flows over everyone's head 
—we gotta ORGANIZE, we gotta 
FIGHT—no, no, you want to say, 
what we gotta do is take off all 
our clothes, REALLY freak out 
the pigs, do something brilliant, 
something really creative, to 

bring us together* ON STRIKE, 

OPEN IT UP* Living theater* 

The students—black, brown, 

Ye How Peril button-wearers, ex- 
McCarthy-kids, ex-Kennedy- 
Corps-kids, middle class dropouts, \ — continued an page li 


hippies—crowd around Bridges * 
they won’t let the pigs in to get 
himj wedges of cops barge through 
the picket line, back and forth 
between the building? and the 
street, they disrupt the line time 
and again, they shove past and . 
between people. 

But today they stay relatively 
calm. They do not lash out with 
their sticks the way they do inside 
the campus out of sight of the 
street, in the Commons where for 
two weeks in December daily 
pitched battles went on between 
squads of police and thousands of 
students shouting to each other: 
Walk! Stay together! (for the pigs 
don't attack you in large groups, 
they try to split you apart, isolate 
you, immobilize you, it's like the 
U.S. strategy in Vietnam: Hold 
and intimidate/search and des¬ 
troy, but it does not work, not 
even with the helicopter ratchet¬ 
ing overhead, radioing crowd pat¬ 
terns and positions to the man in 
the truck, who moves pins around 
on a map of the campus as his 
voice comes through the walkie- 
talkie of each squad commander 
.. .it does not work if there are 
enough people and if the people 
are aware enough to keep mov¬ 
ing ahead of the police; Walk! 
Stay together,) 

Sometimes the students are 
driven off-campus into the street, 
and so a few of them pull down 
the wires of the troHey cars and 
throw bottles at the advancing 
police horses, and jam up traffic. 

Catch 22 

Not many students in the street 
now, the striking teachers axe try¬ 
ing to keep the picket line mov¬ 
ing—because Hayakawa always 
is taunting them about not being 
able to control their lines—but 
the cops barge through it again 
and again, making it impossible 
to keep the line going, thereby 
making the line illegal: Catch 
22 . 

A big clump of people, maybe 
100, mostly students, surround 
Bridges now. The cars jerk by. 
The chief of campus police, a 
short man named Stewart, stands 
on a roof over the crowd, lines 
of police now surround the crowd. 
Beside Stewart is a beefy, helmet 
ed cop, but Stewart is dressed in 
a dapper suit and doesn’t even 
have a hat on* 
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detention 7 : 4 youths in a 7x10 bare cell 


—contimivttjriwt pttge J 

efforts, and refuses to release 
staff reports on the investigation 
it has been con ducting for the 
past year on YGC. 

11 Knowing what goes on there 
makes my stomach hurt, 11 Dr, 
Harold Furst, head of the BASFC 
Study committee told me. He 
wouldn't comment further. 

However, I obtained access 
to the BASFC reports from sev¬ 
eral persons (non-BASPC) who 
feel that politeness is out of the 
question- I will be referring to 
the reports from here on. 

O'Connor died in January, 
1969. But it appears that noth¬ 
ing is going to change. His ap¬ 
pointees still maintain secrecy 
around the institution. His poli¬ 


cies are still in effect* And his 
philosophy is everywhere: 

11 These kids have got to be 
shown that they can't break the 
law and get away with it. f1 

like many "law and order 11 
folk we have come to know, 
O'Connor did not practice what 
he Reached. 

For instance, when a minor is 
brought to the intake division at 
YGC, the probation officer is re¬ 
quired by law to make an "im¬ 
mediate investigation 11 of the 
reasons for detaining the minor. 
But since most juveniles are 
booked by police, and police 
almost never file their reports 
on the alleged offense until a 
day or two later, investigation 
is not possible. So the child is 
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comics or 
• Some 
mats 


gum, 

recreation 
on floor 


BE FASCINATED! 

By the most unique bookstore in the United States 

KINOKUYA 

In the Japanese Cultural and Trade Center 
^ West Building, Second Floor (Post at Webster) 

A huge selection of books and 
magazines; J apanese and E n gl i s h 
Tuesdays thru Sundays classics; prints, dolls, ceramics, 

10:30 AM. to 7 ?M, giftwares and LP records. . 



automatically locked up. 

The constitutional rights of 
minors are supposed to be read 
to them, and to their parents, 
but this is often not done. Mi¬ 
nors often are refused a phone 
call. Parents are sometimes not 
notified that their children have 
been taken to YGC. 

BASPC investigators say they 
found clear evidence, including 
admissions by probation officers, 
of "therapeutic detentions" ("it 
will do the kid a world of good") 
which open the YGC staff to 
charges of false imprisonment, 

BaSFC observers reported pro¬ 
bation officers seemed to be 
pressured by "house rules" to de¬ 
tain all felony-type cases and 
detain any male probationer who 
is referred for another offense— 
the same kind of practice for 
which the District Court of Ap- 
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□ LBS LIE SAIT: "iteds" 460 
acres of valuable South Bay 
sloughs. 

□ SAN BRUNO MOUNTAIN: 
the Crocker/Rockefeller/Ideal 
Cement combine wants to de¬ 
capitate the mountain for a 
"ei ty- i n-the-bay 

□ ROCKEFELLER: how the 
Crocker-Rock ©feller combine 
tried to get title secretly to buy 
lands to facilitate this giant 
South Bay fill project, (Cited in 
1967 in the Press Club awards.) 

□ BAY FARM ISLAND: the fill 
battle with Utah Construction. 

□ HIRAM JOHNSON: the sen¬ 
ator's unpublished letters, col¬ 
lected and edited by his grand¬ 
son, Hiram Johnson III- (In four 
parts.) 

□ FOSTER CITY: the residents' 
fight for voting rights and fin* 
ancial accounting in this new 
company town, 

□ WOLDEN ASSESSOR'S SCAN¬ 
DAL the only list ever pub* 

of the firms benefiting 
from the Wolden scandal. (In 
two parts.) 

□ KENNETH PATCHEN: the 
only interview granted in years 
by the forgotten poet hero. 

□ THE WORLD OF DRUGS: 
(five parts). 

□ PAUL TAYLOR: the grab for 
water by California agribus¬ 
iness and the water plan swin* 
die, (In three parts.) 

□ JOEL FORT: the inside story 


of his burlesque firing as head 
of the nationally famous Center 
for Special Problems in San 
Francisco. (In two parts.) 

D Newhail-on-the-rocks: how 
the Chronicle's swashbuckling 
editor minted coins in the 
Chronicle building for the rev¬ 
olutionary Republic of An¬ 
guilla. Hotstuff! 

□ THE ECONOMICS OF HIP 
ART; a financial odyssey by 
Creighton H. Churchill. (1968 
Press Club award winner.) 

□ THE SCRAMBLE FOR WAR 
BODIES: how local undertakers 
scrambled for the bodies of the 
returning war dead. (Press 
Club award winner. In two 
parts.) 

□ MAYOR AUOTO: the super- 
secret deal that lured Jock 
Shelley out and thrust Joe 
Alioto into the SF mayor's 
race- 

□ THE SF DRAFT BOARDS: the 
only story ever published on the 
boards discrimination policies. 
With the only list ever pub- 

of the 10 boards' mem¬ 
bers, their names, their busi¬ 
nesses, their home addresses. 

O THE STRIKE: best coverage 
anywhere of the newspaper 
strike, (Five parts.) 

□ THE EX/CHRON MERGER: 
details of how the two papers 
skipped to Carson City to sec¬ 
retly file merger documents. 

□ THE PUC: how the utilities 


Guardian. We will mail 
enclose 25* per issue. 


got "their man" on the Public 
Utilities Commission. 

□ THE FBI: how the FBI ex¬ 
amines your bank account. 

□ THE CANDLESTICK PARK 
SWINDLE: the inside story of 
how our first baseball stadium 
came to be acknowledged in 
just 10 years as the wrong 
building, built in the wrong 
place with mare money than 
was involved in the 1906 graft 
prosecutions. 

□ BART: how it will help Man- 
hattanize San Francisco, where 

money went, why it won't 
work, why it should never 
have been built. (In four parts.) 

□ KRON: Son Francisco's own 
"vast wasteland." How the 
KRON/Ch non/Examiner mono¬ 
poly grip is tightening with 
KRON's CATV gobbling*. 

□ MONORAIL the city's next 
joy ride. 

□ THE MIME TROUP: the skit 
mtmicing the fourth estate, 

□ THE EXPOSERS EXPOSED: a 
probe showing the gross dis¬ 
crimination and unrepresenta¬ 
tiveness of San Francisco's 
grand juries — economically, 
socially, ethnically, geogra¬ 
phically, occupationally. 

□ CAL EXPO Regan turns to 
state control to bail out private 
enterprise. 

□ SF STATE: Behind the law 
and order facade by A,K. 
Bierman. 


Mail to: SF Bay Guardian • 1070 Bryant 


Name:_ 

Address:_ 

City estate:. 

Zip;--— 


San Francisco 94103 * UN 1-9600 
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Total Number of Issues:. 
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peals reprimanded O'Connor in 
1966. 

A probation officer told me 
that several months ago a mem¬ 
orandum was handed down to 
the staff ordering them to file 
petitions on all felony-type 
crimes—again interfering with 
the probation officer's lawful 
discretion. 

In the opinion of many ob¬ 
servers* O'Connor made a deal 
permitting police to use YGC 
as a dumping ground and ware¬ 
house, Thus minors are booked 
and detained without police re¬ 
ports. There is further evidence 
of a "deal": 

* A 16-year-old girl visiting 
from Los Angeles with her mo¬ 
te's permission, was picked 
up and held for five nights until 
an inspector from the Narcotics 
Bureau had time to question her. 
She was neither advised of her 
rights nor told that her mother 
was trying to get an attorney for 
her. After a five-minute inter¬ 
rogation, she was released, 

(From the BASFC report,) 

* Four hours after a girl T s 
lunch money was stolen, eight 
boys standing on a street comer 
(elsewhere in the neighborhood) 
were arrested, along with two 
girls who wandered over to see 
what was going on. They were 
all taken to the main police sta¬ 
tion, photographed, fingerprint¬ 
ed, then booked into YGC on 
suspicion of "being in danger of 
leading an idle, lewd, immoral 
or dissolute life" and "strong- 
armed robbery. 11 After two days 
they were released. No charges 
filed. 

According to the BASPC re¬ 
port: "The idea is to make it 
convenient for the authorities 
to visit the minor in Juvenile 
Hall and to interrogate him con¬ 
cerning matters for which he is 
held on suspicion. The system 
works, as a rule, informally, 
i.e., no written request is made 
to detain the minor for the con¬ 
venience of interrogation and 
investigation. The appropriate 
administrators have mutually 
agreed to this arrangement, T1 
It aU adds up to seven out of 
every ten children referred to 
YGC being detained there—more 
than twice the statewide deten¬ 
tion rate. But Judge O'Connor 
had an explanation: 

"San Francisco is an urban 
area 49 miles square (7X7), 
bounded on three sides by water. 
Therefore, by its topography, 
it is more easily policed resul¬ 
ting in more arrests than possi¬ 
ble in another area." 

It seems that children from 
'nice 1 ' families are screened out 
of the system. One informant 
told me of catching five boys 
from wealthy families in the act 
of stealing parts from his car. 

He turned them over to police, 
who merely warned them and 
sent them away free. 

To add to the YGC overcrowd¬ 
ing, of which O'Connor frequent¬ 
ly complained, he rarely would 
release a child to his parents be¬ 
tween the detention hearing and 
the jurisdictional hearing, usu¬ 
ally a period of two to three 
weeks. Further, he initiated the 
practice of punishing minors 
with 30, 60 and 90 day senten¬ 
ces in Juvenile Hall, 

Detention, if it doesn't sound 
all that bad, means three or 


four children in one bare cell 
measuring 7'XLO 1 . One or two 
have to sleep on thin mats on 
the floor. 

For delinquents, there are five 
living units (cell blocks) called 
"cottages, " In theory, delinquents 
are separated according to the 
seriousness of their alleged of¬ 
fenses. But if the cottages get 
overcrowded, as they often do, 
any child may get thrown into 
B-5, the "maximum security M 
cottage with individual cells— 
no matter what Ms age, offense, 
or emotional maturity. 

Two brothers, 13 and 14, who 
were turned into YGC by an el¬ 
derly neighbor to save them 
from the severe beatings of 
their stepfather, were housed 
for two months in the YGC de¬ 
linquency units. (From the 
BASPC report.) 

The first 24 hours of a child's 
detention, whether he is delin¬ 
quent or dependent, is spent in 
confinement. He is not allowed 
a recreation period with the oth¬ 
er children. He eats all Ms meals 
in his room. There is nothing to 
read and nothing to do, (In some 
cases, 1 am told, the initial con¬ 
finement period is 48 hours, and 
sometimes 72 hours, a practice 
that supposedly was abolished.) 
Following the daily 30-minute 


visiting period, aU the juveniles 
are lined up in the recreation 
areas, stripped and searched for 
weapons and "contraband, 11 The 
latter, according to an official 
YGC memo, includes: 

Chewing gum, home-baked 
food, magazines, comic books, 
newspapers or newspaper clip¬ 
ping?, hairdressing of any type, 
money and tobacco. Parents may 
bring store-bought food, but it 
is shared by all the children. 

One boy caught chewing gum 
was given 24 hours confinement. 
This is standard punishment for 
gum-chewing, the discipline re¬ 
port said. 

There is an hour or two of 
school a day (for some of the 
inmates), an hour of recreation 
(milling around ) and trying to 
stay clear of angry counselors. 

Brutality at YGC takes many 
forms besides the kick in the 
groin. There is the cell door 
shutting on the frightened 13- 
year-old runaway or truant. No 
friendly face. Parents have de¬ 
serted or been swallowed up. 

An older cellmate tickles, prods, 
laugjis, caresses. Let out to use 
the bathroom twice a day. 

Or the girl, locked up for the 
last months of her pregnancy* 

At 15, mother is a dirty word. 

So is baby. To the hospital af¬ 
ter labor begins. Back to the 
cell after giving birth. All that 
pain, and the baby is gone* 

Then maybe to Youth Author¬ 
ity for six months, because 
there isn't any other place to 

The babies, sometimes 20 or 
25 of them, behind glass. The 
three-year-old struggles to stand 
but there is a net over the crib. 
There is always a net, and the 
world is a cage, and the small 
mind toms in on itself. No use 
reaching out* And the iQ? 

The boy is black. He sits in 
the courtroom without shoes be¬ 
cause someone thinks he migjri: 
attack somebody with them. 

The judge sits high above Mm* 
The boy is at a table surrounded 
by strange adults. His mother is 
somewhere in back of him, a 
long way off, but he can hear 
her protest. Because the Judge 
has just sentenced him to Youth 
Authority. And he hears the 
white judge say to his mother: 

" Get your black ass out of 
here. 1 " 

(Next: What can be done?) 

THE END 






















































Rolfe Peterson Reviews 


Infusing Shakespeare's moldy fig 


Royal Shakespeare Co. 

American Conservatory Theater 
“Big Time Buck White" 

Committee Revue 

The American Conservatory 
Theater, Civic light Opera, the 
Theater Guild and any other pro¬ 
moters who bring professional 
theater to San Francisco will have 
to do something far over their 
heads to play in the same league 
with the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany, whose recent week at the 
Curran Theater surely will stand 
as the theatrical peak of this 
season. 

They opened with a "Much 
Ado About Nothing" that simply 
was astonishing* To infuse this 
moldy fig with real vitality and 
laughter—what a challenge for 
a modem director ' 

Trevor Nunn pulls it off beau¬ 
tifully, giving the complex and 
tiresome plot both clarity and 
pace, giving actors like Alan 
Howard and Janet Suzman, as 
Benedick and Beatrice, a chance 
to use the finer aspects of the 
acting art, like timing and pro¬ 
jection and gesture and move¬ 
ment, in a way that makes one 
realize that theater can be won¬ 
derful* 



Tlieir other production was 
"Dr* Faustus, 11 an even moldier 
fig, which seemed less than daz¬ 
zling only by comparison with 
"Much Ado About Nothing." 

Marlowe r s pedestrian moral 
preachments are not made bril¬ 
liant by Eric Porter's sound and 
capable performance, but they 
at least are made palatable, and 
when the play slides into low 
comedy, like the scene with the 
Pope and the priests, it is hilar¬ 
ious* 

Acting... For once 

ACT'S current production that 
can be mentioned in the same 
review with the Royal Shakes 
speare Company is a well done 
"The Three Sisters, " It was full 
of real Chekhov—interesting char¬ 
acters full of ironic observation, 
sharing a gentle despair. All the 
acting was good, for once, and 
Paul Shenar, whose Hamlet was 
so WTong, is so right as the Baron 
that I didn't even recognize him 
until I checked the program, 

"The Three Sisters" was es¬ 
pecially welcome because, on 
the basis of what had gone be¬ 
fore, the current ACT could have 
been written off, "A Flea In Her 
Ear" was a charming diversion 


because Director William Ball 
put Hs best actors into the hands 
of a strong and confident direc¬ 
tor, Gower Champion, who man¬ 
aged to impose a consistent com¬ 
ic style on them* The whole pro¬ 
ject was questionable, since one 
of die play's major running gags 
Is a cruel mockery of a cleft pal¬ 
ate. But, given the limitations 
of a trashy farce, the "Flea" was 
enjoyable. 

Then ACT turned to the sur¬ 
realistic black comedy of Jules 
Feiffer. His "Little Murders" is 
a wild play, combining several 
funny exchanges of dialogue based 
on psychiatry, battle of die sexes 
and role-playing as we know it, 
with a hideously comic view of 
future urban society. 

Black as it is, it must be play¬ 
ed for bitter laughs* But ACT, a 
poverty pocket when it comes to 
naturally funny actors, plays it 
with ponderous earnestness, and 
the production itself becomes a 
little murder. 

The one sequence which man¬ 
aged to blend die blackness and 
the humor together was the one 
in which Peter Donat, as a hip¬ 
pie minister, performed a psy¬ 
chedelic wedding ceremony. It 
would have taken a dozen Peter 



Who provokes whom? 



—continuedfrom page 9 

Jump! jump! the students 
chant up at Hm, It is almost 
good-natured, but the air is tense* 
Stewart smiles down at them, he 
peers down looking for Bridges 
Randall. 

For all George Murray's talk 
about guns, there is no gunman 
now to knock Stewart off the roof, 
before he can. spot Bridges and 
send in the wedge of police— 
look! look! now the police have 
their long, notched sticks out and 
now they leap into the scattering, 
shrieking crowd (roll down your 
windows lady, and listen) and 
now the picket line crushes into 
the street, and you are going to 
be stopped here awhile, lady, 
might as well turn around and 
watch the show, others around 
you axe * 

But she stares straight ahead, 
as if into daytime television: 
emotions tangle like spitting cats 
in the stark white hospital corri¬ 
dors, but there is always glass, 
chrome, fences, screens between 
you and those emotions. 

Half a dozen cope charge now 
between cars, clubs out, and I 
have to split now, lady, jump 
over the fence that divides the 
island that divides the street, that 
divides me from being in as much 
danger as those people surround¬ 
ing Bridges Randall. Who is in 
more danger than I care to think 
about, because once they get you 
into that wagon they have rubber 
hoses that leave no mark on the 
flesh but you hurt pretty bad in¬ 
side. 


There is a paddy wagon pulled 
up, waiting, motor turned off* 

A smooth operation. The police 
seem to have captured someone, 
the shouting crowd surges around 
a squad of police hustling their 
prisoner through to the wagon. 

Then the cops all gather around 
the wagon, a voice comes over 
the loudspeaker atop the Admin¬ 
istration Building informing rs 
that this assembly is illegal, and 
then informing us we should re¬ 
sume picketing. Catch 22? Many 
people don't hear this confusing 
statement, they still eye the cops 
who have tlieir prisoners Inside 
the wagon. Shouting, the AFT 
people slowly get the line mov-' 
ing again. 

The prisoners axe Bridges and 
some white guy, an SDS-mem- 
ber who (1 hear later) happens to 
have a roll of coins in his pocket 
and is booked for holding a dead¬ 
ly weapon, as well as the usual 
failure -to -dis perse -resisting- ar¬ 
rest charge * 

And still later, I hear that the 
deadly weapon charge is dropped, 
but it serves to keep first-night 
bail too high for the bail fund, 
and the white guy does not get 
out until the following day, when 
night bail rates are dropped and 
day rates come into effect, and 
the lawyer can see the j udge to 
have him reduce the bail, and 
...hassle, hassle. 

But the leaders keep going to 
jail anyway, and (still later) one 
wet, cold day 483 people axe sur¬ 
rounded and arrested for standing 
in the middle of the campus to 
listen to the same strike leaders 


give the same speeches they've 
been giving for months. 

I don't know who "provoked" 
that either, but I know that de¬ 
claring all such assemblies ill¬ 
egal is a kind of provocation* 1 
know that the Trustees 1 refusal to 
discuss the 15 demands is a kind 
of provocation, I know the Mas¬ 
ter Han quota system that keeps 
non-white and poor-white stu¬ 
dents out of college is provoca¬ 
tive. Refusing to realize that 
schools structured this way are 
like prisons to a generation raised 
on the instant shifts and new in¬ 
volvements of television—tins, 
too, is provocative. 

You are "provoked" by what 
you're made aware of. Techno¬ 
logy has made a whole generation 
aware that the old priorities are 
all wrong, everywhere, every¬ 
where television goes, every¬ 
where the Beatles go. 

And no matter if Regressive 
Labor now considers The Beatles 
reactionary. The Beatles sing, 
"Your mother should know." 
George Corner (the bearded, 
caped student troubadour) strums 
his guitar and sings "The blue 
meanies are here" and "CHp in 
for bail/Get a brother out of 
jail, " Although the picket line 
is moving again and the cops 
are just standing around now, 
and the lady in the Buick has 
passed through the war zone on 
to Daly City, the long-haired 
student keeps shouting to the 
oncoming cars, pointing at the 
helmets, shouting LookI Look! 

THE END 


Donats, however, to get the rest 
of the play moving. 

Then ACT ventured into con¬ 
temporary Soviet drama with 
"The Promise, 11 which turned 
out to be a slight but interesting 
series of vignettes, showing how 
three teen-agers meet during the 
seige of Leningrad. After the 
war, one boy marries the girl. 

The other boy goes away to build 
bridges, then comes back. There 
is some re-shuffling. We have 
seen them age into middle years, 
seeing some of their promise 
evaporate. 

Over directed Method 

How to make this little saga in¬ 
to good theater? Well, charm 
would do it. The audience must 
be won by the personalities of 

these young people in order to 
care about the mundane events 
of their lives. 

But here again ACT is in short 
supply. Some of the big guns of 
the company, like Carol Teitel, 
Ray Reinhardt or Jay Doyle, can 
project charm of personality* But 
these youngsters, over-directed by 
Edward Hastings, are too busy go¬ 
ing through paces nervously to re¬ 
lax and be charming, 

David Dukes is strong. When 
emotional he bellows * When in 
doubt he lapses into the super¬ 
ficial mannerisms of The Method, 
Mark Bramhall plays the teen¬ 
ager as a retarded odd-ball, then 
suddenly becomes a brilliant ec¬ 
centric with clipped English dic¬ 
tion. Dana Larson is nervous and 
intense, the best actress in the 
graduating class. There is no 
ease, no authority. One feels 
they could all be better than in 
"The Promise." 

Committee Premiere 

. The Committee Theater is the 
scene of a world premiere, Oscar 
Brown Jr* 's musical version of 
"Big Time Buck White, " This 
is the Watts play that became a 
hit in New York, a black play 


for blacks, in a sense, although 
it was written by Joseph Dolan 
Tuotti, a white man. 

As a musical it was intermin¬ 
able, with no apparent attempt 
to blend the play and the songs 
into a coherent and reasonable 
presentation. Portions were bril¬ 
liant in one way or another. The 
most effective scenes were down¬ 
right coon humor, before the en¬ 
trance of Big Time Buck himself 
brings earnestness to the proceed¬ 
ings* Ted Lange as Weasel is an 
irresistible performer, and if Her- 
schell Burton's role as the homo¬ 
sexual parody hadn't gone on so 
long and SO repetitiously, he too 
would have been irresistible. 

As fox the earnest message 
stuff—Big Time Black as Big 
Time Buck White makes little 
sermons that veer strangely from 
Brotherly Love to Shoot the Hon- . 
► ky Bastards, and despite Big 
Black's solidity and authority 
in the role, I found his scenes 
confusing and incoherent. 

Wanted: Script editor 

I think this ponderous three- 
hour show might be a brilliant 
and thought-provoking hour-and- 
a-half. It may well be on its 
way to that potential as changes 
are made* I'm informed that the 
final 20 minutes, an embarrassing 
and tasteless queer scene, already 
has been cut from the show. Now 
if Oscar Brown will just save 20 
minutes more by picking up the 
tempo of the songs, "Big Time 
Buck. White" will be a must-see 
production. 

The same criticism can be 
made of the new Committee Re¬ 
vue at its Broadway club. The 
company still lacks a major com¬ 
ic talent comparable to Larry 
Hankm or Peter Bonerz, but some 
changes have been made for the 
better since the preceding show. 

The new show features a feast 
of funny situations and lines, but 
the old Committee habit of go¬ 
ing on and on after all the points 
have been scored continues to 
weaken the effect* 

THE END 


'FUTZ'-ifs slam and bam 


By Douglas Giebei 

"Futz, " the Rochelle Owens 
one-act staged by David Lind- 
eman's new Circus, is currently 
playing at the Inter players on 
Beach Street. 

Except for the tediously 
beaverish warm-up exercises 
that serve as a prelude, "Futz" 
Is a swift, slam-bam-thank- 
you-Mam evening, by far su¬ 
perior to anything Lindeman 
has staged before. 

Since "Futt" concerts a far¬ 
mer who loves his pig in more 
expressive terms than those re¬ 
served even for man's best 
friend, it will scandalize the 
uninitiated. Those more ac¬ 
customed to such current thea¬ 
trical conventions may find it 
a bit old-fashioned. Good hu¬ 


mor and some poetry is lost in 
the tumult, but the general 
hoopla and sexual overkill 
more than compensate* I was 
most impressed by the rutty- 
gutty acting of Jennifer 
Weldon. 

A word of caution to the per¬ 
formers. Most contemporary 
playwrights are incapable of 
more than superficial character 
delineation. The people in 
"Futz" (and in "Tom Paine", 
previously staged by this same 
group) are little more than 
vague intellectualizations. 
Hopefully lindeman will pro¬ 
vide his actors with a script of¬ 
fering substantial roles, lest 
they become robot-performers, 
unworthy even of satire, 

THE END 
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Nobody can tell him these kids understand 
political organization. He can 1 1 see why there's 
so much dirt, both real dirt and sexual dirt, 
in the youth movement. His face* his hail, 
his eyebrows arc white, but his eyes are 
red from whisky, and the glass bead neck¬ 
laces of liis wife and other women in the 
room reflect light from the kitchen.„.. 

Telegraph Avenue, Thursday, 6:30, 

We call the revolution to us when we please, 
like women. The strikers come down 
the street in a mass reaching from sidewalk 
to sidewalk. The people at the edges 
of the mass aren't as dignified — they skip 
nervously, looking in back for the police, they 
peel up and down Channing Way. Two or three 
minutes behind, the police come like extermina¬ 
tors, Tear gas shells bum brief and white 
and the clouds roll like white wheels down 
the street, 

'Man, I like to celebrate Chinese New Year 
as much as anybody, 1 says a Chinese student 
to me, ! but this is taking it too far l * We grin 
at each other, he jumps into the street where 
five men push a stalled car, a blonde woman 
hunching over the wheel. She is staring, 
horrified, out the window. The Chinese student 
helps push. The car rolls down the street, 
the engine catches, the car scuttles away, 
right through a stop sign, and whips around 
the comer. 

At eight o'clock the disturbance is all over 
and police occupy ail the inters actions, talking. 

A fat blonde woman in slacks can hardly keep 
from patting the officers . A city water truck 
is parked between Haste and Dwight Way, A 
black man looks out the truck window with 
a curious expression on his face—I can't read 
it. 



The street is shiny from water, there’s a 
faint smell of gas in the air, but store windows 
aren't broken and very little damage has been 
done. The truck starts up and streams of 
water spray from nozzles. On the dark surface 
of the street, the water spreads out like oiled 
silk, A car rolls by, a black man driving. 

He raises his hand in the clenched fist salute 
and we grin at each other, I continue down 
Telegraph* There are the Santa Clara county 
deputies, I can hardly keep from grinning. 

Two straight-looking students are whispering 
behind me, 'Look at this . This will be history 
some day, * No, no, I want to say to them, 
we are history. The living. 

At 8:45 the balcony of the Berkeley community 
theater is half full for the last performance of 
the Living Theater. Paradise Now, A huge 
roll of plastic appears. Somebody holds the 
core and the end is pulled from hand to hand 
along the balcony railing, people shouting 
in spontaneous pleasure. It’s a snake, it's 
over the balcony, down to the main audience, 
zig-zagging with astonishing speed, twanging 
against my head, I feel like an element in 
a painting. My eyes are still smarting from 
tear gas. Flutes begin to play, A paper airplane 
floats down from above. The cast appears. 


He is a black man in the cast. Other actors 
appear: 

I'm not allowed to smoke marijuana, 

I'm not allowed to take off my clothes. 

You can't live if you don't have money, 

A low moan immediately begins in the audience. 

By now hundreds of people are on the stage 
and they begin to stamp their feet. Many older 
people in the audience look at the scene as if 
they were looking at it through old glass, at 
something horrible in themselves which they've 
thank God got under control. Yet it is the same 
kind of control that keeps them at their jobs. 

The cast sit in a rough circle on the stage. 

They're dressed in breech cloths, G-strings, 
handkerchief bras, strips of cloth. The audience 
is thirteen deep around them. 

'Down in front, ' yells somebody from the seated 
audience—they are still reasonable down there. 
’What do you think living theater is?' a boy 
shouts beside me. The people on the stage sweep 
into the small circle of the cast, dancing, 
shouting, singing. The cast form, almost by 
force, a pyramid in the blue stage light. 

Members of the theater staff climb the ladders 
at the rear of the stage and clear the catwalk 
because there is an irresistible temptation 
up there. The audience is shouting like buJJU 
horns, and the cast is screaming: 

ANARCHISM I ANARCHISM! ANARCHISM! 

f What about the starving blacks? How do we get 
the pigp off campus ? r yells go up from the audience, 
and suddenly political arguments are popping 
in a dozen places. 

'By love. By life. By the force of the revolutionary 
imagination, T an actor screams, almost hidden 
by the raging Berkeley young, 

'Bull s—-' shouts a student. An actress runs up 
to him, sticks her dead white face right into his, 
and screams, f F-you, F—you!' 

'If you're woman enough, I'm man enough> 1 he 
screams right back. She glares at him for a 
moment, then races up the aisle. A girl is 
carried by, wrapped in a cocoon of plastic. 

She smiles, she is comfortable. Part of the 
cast is on the stage now, chanting, 'To be free 
is to know where you're at. To be free is to be 
free... to think,.. to feel,,, to act.' They 
writhe, they grimace and stretch their arms 
to the ceiling, 

'You aren't even real people. You're actors, 1 
another student yells at one of the cast—both of 
them are standing on seat arms, arguing 
politics. r F—- you!' shouts the actor 
and he tries to continue his argument with 
the knot of people gathered around him. 



The February Rain 
Is Falling 


By William Anderson 


'You're just TV washouts. You don't even 
believe all this. You're just practicing,' 
the student persists. At first his impossibly 
blonde chick was trying to shame him down 
but suddenly she grins, her eyes flare, as 
if she were at a demonstration, and she climbs 
up beside him, they link arms and prance, 
precariously, still on the seat arms. They 
grab the actor's hand and jerk him into the 
rhythm of their satire. He's still feebly 
protesting, 'We're all human, we're all 
human, 1 but it is as if a high wind had struck 
him. His voice falters as if it were being blown 
instantly into the past. 

On the stage a small group of people form a 
love mound, kissing, hugging and touching on 
the stage floor. One man has his knee 
cleverly pressed against a girl's crotch and 
he's trying to mb her up. She has a hand down 
there to push his knee away, casually, as if by 
accident. The other hand, the face, the spirit 
are kissing and caressing her boy friend. 

What a divided person she is! 

Three high school age blacks stare at the 
pile in barbaric wonder, for black people are 
not as civilized as this, 'Right on, 1 they 
murmur, and so do I. A fireman sticks his 
head in the rear door. He goes away again. 

The lights come up and a long, single, agonized 
cry rises from the audience: 'Berkeley..,, * 

A real actress makes you see not only 
the people but the whole scene, 
clothes, background, expression. 

If the room itself doesn't 

fit, you don't feel right. So we don't use 

settings anymore. 

For a contemporary play 

we like to arrange bare planks, piled 

in intersecting platforms, 

and we depend on you to imagine water 
flowing down 
over them. 

And now the young are almost all able 
to live there all day. 

Suddenly a pool of light appears in the middle 
of the plant. We worked aH night 
in the offices upstaires. The contract depended 
on it. At five o'clock 

in the morning, we staggered down to the plant 
floor and started one of the lathes, 

Then we lost track. By 

light though we were over the hump 

and when the navy inspector 

arrived we had most of the line set up 

and with the help of the girls in the cafeteria, 

who held up the early 

coffee, by the time the inspector took up his 



Squeezing by you in a narrow kitchen 

my hand, as if by accident 

brushes your hip. My body rubs delicately 

against yours. My other hand 

touches your hip, going away. 

We always know when it has happened 
to us, but we never 

know when it has happened.to other people. 


'X don't know how to stop the wars . I don't 

know how to stop the f - ing wars, 1 Rufus 

Collins whispers in my ear from behind. 
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Quizzical uibia — the Tac squad leading violent Idnetic street 
ballet/theatre in the high schools; Bill Graham as the Vince Lom¬ 
bardi of Rock; Big Black merging with Big Time Buck White, a 
black musical satire written by a white man and scored by Os¬ 
car Brown Jr. at the Committee Theatre; the Interplayers salute 
to Chief Cahill, "Futz", an upbeat hip play of a farmer who 
falls in love with his prize pig; and Channel 44 has a real, live 
studio audience for its news* "And now folks, here he is with 

toNIGHT'S blood and GORE-take it away-y-y, JERRY JEN- 

SENll!!* 1 Clap, clap, pound, whistle, cheer. 


— continued from page 2 
executive Louis Honig (at least) 
$100,000); from retired inventor 
Irving Laucks of the Center in San¬ 
ta Barbara ($50,000); from the 
Center's Stanley Sheinbaum and 
the key source on the MSU story; 
from Hartford, Conn* businessman 
Richard Russell and an unpaid 
Ramparts financial adviser ($369,- 
5 SO and some regular profits from 
a New England shopping center 
in an enormously complicated 
real estate deal); from Harvard 
social science instructor Martin 
Peretz and Singer sewing machine 
heiress Ann Farnsworth, later mar¬ 
ried ($574,000); from Abigail 
Rockefeller ($15,000); from Ross 
socialite June Oppen Degnan 
'$50,000); from SF businessman 
and strong McCarthy supporter 
Henry Dakin ($10,000); from a 
mixture of wealthy liberals and 


Ramparts on the make 


radicals in 5 an Francisco, New 
York, Atlantic City, Los Angel¬ 
es, Boston, 

Nothing was madder than the 
money-raising at Ramparts. As¬ 
sociate publisher James Colaianni 
raised $20,000 from an electron¬ 
ics executive on an LA golf course*, 
Hinckle chased a millionaire in 
Mexico City, but he skipped to 
Europe. Russell put together head¬ 
swirling deals to nourish the cash 
flow. 

When Ramparts printed a daily 
newspaper during last vear's news¬ 
paper strike ("absolute madness," 

screamed Controller Bob Kalden- 
bach), Mitchell was forced to pay 
astronomical bills out of his own 
pocket, "Thank God the strike 
ended before we did, " Mitchell 
told me* And through it all Hin¬ 
ckle rolled up tidal waves of ex¬ 
penses ("I was the teat Warren was 


Sierra Club 


— continued from page 7 

many of us have said too much; no one can back down, u 

Homs later, I waited in Brower's office, knowing he would not 
answer my questions, that he, nor anyone else, could no longer 
afford to be honest about the Club or themselves. I also felt guilty 
at being there at all, knowing that I knew more than he realized, 
that I knew the answers to most of the questions X would ask, and 
that my questions, like his answers, would be engineered to hide 
the real intent. But no matter; the game was being played like 
that these days. His secretary, dangling a 100mm cigarette from 
her lower lip, ushered me in. 

He looked like a man who had been too long on a witness stand. 
He smiled too quickly in a way that jerked the comers of Ms mouth- 
His hands were never still and for over an hour they pulled and 
stretched one rubber band over, back and around Ms fingers. He 
seemed very tired* But when he began to describe Ills vision, he 
jumped from Ms chair, jerked out a copy of the Times ad and 
asked, “’Have you seen this?" Yes, l had seen it, and yes, it was 
beautiful. Perhaps I seemed encouraging. As if from nowhere, 
plan§ pictures and specifications piled up in front of me. For a 
moment the others did not exist; there was no opposition; who 
could argue with dreams like this? 

Returning to work, I felt Brower would win if he could talk to 
enough people* But the chance was great that he would not. Pro¬ 
tected by his coterie of young men, lionized by the press and, per¬ 
haps worst of all, a believer of his own propaganda, liow could he 
know how close he stood to the edge? 

Perhaps it didn't matter- If the Club had come to the point of 
having only two alternatives, win or lose, then litton had been 
right: in the terms of what anyone knew, the Club was finished. 
Either the volunteers would leave or the vision would die. 

Somewhere in the interim Diablo Canyon had been lost. Con¬ 
struction had started, and a sMny, paved, two-lane highway cut 
through the canyon. Huge fills blocked the end of the canyon so 
the highway could cross. But no one at the Club objected. 

A FG&E man now guards the highway day and night "See, ,T he 
told me as he pointed to the drain pipe stuck in the fill, "lettin* 
her drain. We're conservationists, too." And Ms smile says. We 
may yet win, the others are such fools, 

THE END 
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accounting Aquarian Age Artists 

• publicity 


call 931-7070 at 2107 Pine St. S.F. 


MASKED AARDVARK 

■ LTD. 


NOW OPEN 

SAN FRANCISCO'S NEWEST 

AND 

FINEST CHINESE RESTAURANT 

sum ' cocktails dinner 

RUBY PALACE 

631 Kearny St. (bet. Sacramento &. Day) 

Ph: 433-3196 


sucking on, 11 Mitchell later told 
me.) 

Free to come and go 

In early 1967, Hinckle was 
ready to move Keating out of the 
magazine completely, Keating 
in effect already had "given away" 
the magazine because, at Hinckle £ 
urging, he had transferred $174,000 
of Ms own stock to key staff mem-* 
bers. The breakdown: Hinckle 
$100,000; Stermer $25,000; S cheer 
$15,000; then controller Joseph lp- 
polito $25,000; Goss age $4,500, 
and Gossage's associate in a PR 
firm G. M, Feigan $4,500. 

This stock transfer dropped 
Keating's equity to a fatal 47 per 
cent. Hinckle also had stacked 
the Board of Directors with Ms 
men ("The Board of Directors was 
a seduction scene, " Keating said. 
"When Hinckle and S cheer had a 
pigeon, they put Mm on the board. 
We don't want your money, we 
want your love.") 

(Honig was subtly induced to 
invest $100,000, Keating said. 
"Honig came into Ramparts be¬ 
cause of his ego hangup. Hin¬ 
ckle has an instinct for this , He 
knew how to stroke Honig, 

("Honig had an idea for a novel 
in wMch he would set forth Ms 
solutions to the Vietnam war. So 
Hinckle and S cheer brought in an 
alcoholic, ex-reporter to try to 
ghost tire thing. They spent thou¬ 
sands trying tq^ inflate the ego of 
Bill Honig.") 

The spiral downward 

MeanwMle, Russell, Peretz and 
the eastern backers began putting 
some pressure on Hinckle for fi¬ 
nancial accounting and budget 
controls. Hinckle stiffened and . 
announced to S cheer, Stermer and 
Colaianni that he was embarking 
on a new fund-raising trip to raise 
money to get out from under the 
Eastern block. 

His friends on the magazine 
told Keating that Hinckle was 
moving in, but Keating couldn't 
believe it- "Maybe I was too 
close or maybe I wasn't strong, " 
he said later. "I couldn't fight 
on a certain level." At least 
twice in earlier days, he called 
Hinckle in to his office to fire 
Mm, but Hinckle left with more 
authority. In later days, Keat¬ 
ing wasn't permitted to see Hin¬ 
ckle f s salary after it went up from 
$15,000 a year (to $25,000) or 
check mounting expense vouchers. 

With Hinckle out of town, with 
Keating about to go, with expen¬ 
ses piling up, Colaianni, promo¬ 
tion manager Don Rothenberg and 
then controller Henry March man 
went to Keating to propose a coup 
of their own: reinstate Keating 
as publisher in fact, relieve Hin¬ 
ckle of power. Keating agreed 
and the four set about convincing 
Russell, a hard-headed business¬ 
man and the key director, to go 
along with the plan, 

Russell called Hinckle, and 
appraised Mm of Keating's move* 
It's them or me, Hinckle told Rus¬ 
sell, Russell flew to San Francis¬ 
co for the critical showdown with 
Keating and, during a marathon 
session at the Jack Tar Hotel, lis¬ 
tened to the catalog of complaints 
—mostly financial and administra¬ 
tive—against Hinckle, 

Not a thing you've said isn't 
true, Russell concluded. But if 
we lose Hinckle, we lose Ram¬ 
parts, Hinckle is Ramparts. We 
feel we can mature Hinckle. Rus¬ 
sell wouldn't budge from this pos¬ 
ition and he said he spoke for a 
majority of the directors, Keating 
the founder, $800,000 investor 
and holder of 47 per cent of the 
stock was through, 

Keating's attorneys drafted a 
— continued to page 14 


By Creighton H. Churchill 


IX Hunkere d down on the Mllside be low St. Mary's, just off Ge ary, 

j” is mi-^ n am ed Jap anes e Cultural and Trade Center, a weak re— X 
^flection of what might have been had competent architects been Jj; 
■Sused and if the management were trying to present Japanese ex- £ 
■SeeHence in taste and environmental art instead of jaisMng for a 
^ fast buck. 

For a tourist, cold of background, the Center comes off as 
x: the worst sort of World Fair atmosphere, full of gaudy plastic 
£ifans, 59-cent Chinese (')jtmks, mixed with an occasionally 
?;■ worthwhile jewelry or Dtibana (flower sculpture) booth, liquor 
ivand exotic food stores. 

The main restaurant is good but expensive ($20 for two) and 
features special imported beefsteak cut off contented Japanese 
v* cows fed on beer and "hand-m ass aged" to make them tender. The 
x: bar in the hotel basement is pleasant, uncrowded, and serves 
:x a hot saki of happy demeanor. Dancing is to a surprisingly good :x 
ixSan Francisco nightclub house band. Featured in the hotel are 
X! "japaneseie" decor rooms with a hot-bath/sauna set upe scaled 
X: at Hilton prices . 

” Possessed of a five-story, Los Angeles Plastic, "Peace Pagoda, " 
:xthe sterile white stucco Center stands in sad contrast to the old 
S original Japanese neighborhood, blocks of Victorian houses 
moldering in the sun with old men playing "Go" in doorways. 
Beside exotic tiny grocery stores there exists an amazing collec- 
tion of shops, even a superbly cluttered and complete Japanese 
"’".hardware store on Buchanan and Post, selling items both Western X 
X; and oriental, including rustic Japanese art and implements. X 
£ Thongh there is no Japanese "main" street resembling Grant X 

X Avenue, the lower end of Buchanan, where it meets the Trade 

¥ Center on Etost Street, has a superb collection of Mghly inex- , § 

X pensive good \ "native" Japanese restaurants, frequented by locals >; 
X of the quarter and others knowledgeable in cuisine. A simple X 
£hnge dinner with beer will cost about $4 for two, Rrices and X 

v food styles are fairly equal among the restaurants, so look in x 

Xthe window and see wMch one appeals, or try a different dish 
X in several places, eating your way down the street. X 

• ® + 

>:* 

KUDO (UHF channel 38), owned by Bay Broadcasting Co. , ;x 
v began the year with a brave experiment into live local television,*!*; 
x As of tins writing it has failed miserably in living up to its pro- x; 
X motion, is broke and has fired most of its on and off air talent* 

X Right-wing millionaire lawyer Edward D, Keil , as chairman 

X of the board, systematically countermanded directives by sta- 
Hon manager Bud Foster and Ms program director. In the con- IX 

-;l fusion, jobs shows were cancelled on few homs notice, with JJ 
>; no severance pay, and the staff morale, after the first several 
S weeks of operation, sank into bedrock. XI 

Thrown together too fast, so It could go on the air the last g 
j:J week of December, 1968 (the Investor's wanted a '68 tax loss), 

X; KUDO never caught up with itself in mastering the pure mech- ;x 
X; anics of color television. The engineering staff was Jundered X: 

by a lack of equipment and experienced personnel, and the con-x 
x: fusion of working under too many chiefs, KUDO sold only six x; 

XI advertising spots in its first three months on the air. Instead of X 

X; investing enongh money to shape up its 1940 r s "on-air" look and & 
X; allowing for a Mgher initial loss ratio, ownership sliced shows £ 
B to the bone, cut salaries and equipment budgets and everything x; 
XI immediately got worse. XI 

After three months on air, KUDO has 14 people left on staff, >; 
X; Bud Foster and Pat Mitchell (program director) have resigned, >;■ 

IX and air time is down to two hours per day. The F.C.C, license x: 
XI was granted originally to politically nentral Foster, not the cli- ■;*; 

| * que of nationally powerful right-wing Republicans who, it ap- Iv 
v! pears, are using the station for tax loss, propaganda, and lice ns 

X value appreciation purposes. The public, needing and expect- ;I; 

'Xing the creative, live programming station that Foster honestly >: 
£: wanted to develop,has been burned badly by Keil .As were the 75# 
X former employees of KUDO, most of whom wanted the chance to X 
v ere ate a station of excellence and instead watche d the systematic ;X 
X betrayal of every promise under which they were hired. C;I 

O • • 

tV 

ft Julie Payne, a smashing red-haired beauty, walks center stage X; 
X at the Committee and, backed by piano, sings "Changes", an 
:xacid-wMmsy song that catches San Francisco's lietmotif; this as XI 
X.part of the excellent "Title 1" the Committee's new review. XI 
x; Themselves mutating, the Committee Workshop moves out of X 
Xthe farm team category this Monday’, taking over the theatre Si 
IX two nights a week as "The Experimental Wing", totally impro- ;x 
K visational theatre, while the Committee itself heads further in- XI 
xto television both here and in Los Angeles. XI 
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ADDITIONS & 
REMODELING 


ADDITIONS Sc Alterations. New 
kitchen & alum, windows, AH 
work guar. Lie & Ins. 664-6698 

ADDITIONS, alterations, repairs, 
stairs, alum, windows. Quality 
work. Moreau Construction Co. 

431 - 26*16 

ALTERATIONS; alum, windows 
installed by expert. 25 yr„ exp. 
Lac. LO 6-1360, eves. LO 6-2153 
"Lor-Sam" Construction Co, 


ROOM ADDITIONS, alterations. 
Kitchens remodeled, termite 
work. Lie., ins, JU 4-213? 

STEPS & Porches repaired, re¬ 
placed Sc all gcn'I repairs Sc 
rem o deling. ‘ Free est. 631 -3263 

ADD A DECK 

Porch, ftm... House HmdE, Kprs, 
Reas, Free Est's. Wk. Guar. Call 
235-0402. K C BUILDING CO. 


Alterations 


ALTERATIONS & TAILORING 
Women's Sc Men’s in My Home 
796 Faxon nr. Ocean 333-7929 

DRESSMAKING from Argentina. 

Adry Children's Shop. Reas, 
prices. 5545 Geary. 752-0866 


BEAUTY & HEALTH 


masseur or masseuse 
OUT CALLS ONLY 
_ 387-3987 ___ 

NEW method for relaxing mas¬ 
sage. Licensed Physio - Ther¬ 
apist. 370 Hayes St. MA 1-8424. 

MASSEUR - X0 years 
Top Resorts 
UN 3-1I3Q _ 

JEANINE 
graduate masseuse 
Swedish massage by appt. Re¬ 
lease nerve Sc muscle tension. 
Hotel, motel, office Sc home, 
221-4443 


BUSINESS PERSONALS 


11 EXCELLENT Low-Cost San 
Francisco Restaurants," $L 
R, L* Wanderer, 1584WaI- 
ler, SF 94117. 

ENGINE Balancing, domestic Sc 
foreign car specialists. William 
Byrd Co.. 1044 Larkin. 885-1160 

COPY writing, editing, indexing, 
etc. Free lance basis. Phone 
Miss Skinner. 474-5991 eves. 

“typing service 

Pick up. deliver. Notary, 334-1279 


Stenographic and Printing 
Service 

220 Bush Street, Room 555 
San Francisco 
Phone: DO 2-1081 


PT.TIME JOB-SF State Junior, 
23, married, bearded & respon¬ 
sible i no outside sales; please 
phone Jim Morgan - EV 7-1783 

TELEPHONE SALESMEN - Sell 
subscriptions or ads for Nation's 
largest, most widely-circulated 
chain of political newspapers. 
Nine monthly editions. Liberal 
commissions . Exper. £ non-exp. 
Various shifts-day, eve,Sat* 
Circ. 200, 000;Renewals-draws* 
Solid, well-estab. Co*, expert 
Mgmt, Call Rick Bruce- 
421-7018 after noon* 


FURNITURE 


UNFINISHED 4 FURNITURE 
ENGDAHLS 
S?0 Valenti a St. 648-6643 

UNFINISHED FURNITURE 

Full Line—Low Prices—Open 7 
Days. Finishing Materia ls^Free 
Del. 661-0688. JINGO. 1500 Irving 
St. at 16th Ave. 


Furniture Refinishing 


RENEW YOUR FAVORITE 
Furniture now! Call ABQ Re¬ 
finishing Service. PL 6-0720 


GARDENING 


GENERAL MAINTENANCE. Re¬ 
arrangement of Old Sc Woody 
Gardens a specialty. $E 1-0504. 


LAWN MOWERS Sales & Sen- 
ice. Ph. SE I-0153 for pick-up 
or leave at 3926 Irving nr. 40th. 

REASONABLE GARDEN SERV- 
ICE. Landscaping, yards, lots 
cleared. Free est, 756-0622 


HAULING 


HAULING — Experienced. 

Ml 8-2888 


HOME SERVICE 


LET GEORGE DO IT! 
Rubbish hauled, basement 
cleaned, etc. VA 4-3941, 


Don't FuSS- 

Steam clean your garbage 
cans for $1 per month per can 
plus a plastic liner weekly, 
586-5360 

CLEAN GARBAGE CAN CO. 


CARPETS 


RUG Cleaning—Wall to wall rug 
cleaning. We do it for less—but 
give only the best. AT 2-1438 

S6.95 WITH THIS AD, 

Any 9x12 cleaned. Cash/carry. 
Gold Seal 324 Edna. 586-7504 

W-W CARPETS” 

25'7 off. Qual. work Sta-Kleen 
755-2833 


CARPENTRY 


FENCES, bulkheads, etc. Red¬ 
wood board fencing a specialty. 
Free estimates. 584-5956. 


CEMENT WORK 


aLL KIND S of Cement Work 
done. Do my own work, Refs. 
Guar. Free estimates. 822-3177 

CEMENT PATIOS —S26 
Brick Sc block work. Redwood 
fences. Free est, 334-0214. 

J&C DEPENDABLE CONTRAC- 
TORS specializing in all types 
of concrete reinforcement, 
block Sc brick work, 921-3701 

CEMENT WORK 
BLOCKS AND BRICKWORK 
FENCES PL 6-1065 

D. SASAST3AN! CO. 
Specialty work in exposed ter¬ 
ra; zo floor & steps. Cone. 

wk. 755-3450 


EMPLOYMENT 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PRO 
to develop and/or cany out a 
PR program for your business 
organization, special event or 
you. Organization, political, 
union and theater experience. 

415-653-4948 


LESSONS & 
INSTRUCTION 


Guitar Instructions 

565-2703 

TENNIS LESSONS 

Arvid Segerqufst 346-6665 


DEFENSIVE School of Driving. 

1 free hour with enrollment. 
Automatic cars or 4 speed VW. 
.Days, nights, wkends. 552-0405 

PRUTS MAN-CAMPBELL Studios 
classic or Pop. Piano. 150 Pow¬ 
ell, 781-0494; 1628 Balboa St., 
386-0312 or OR 3-7238, 

FOLKDANCING San Franciscc 
Greek, Isreali, Balkan IntL 
427 S, Van Ness, 431-6200, 

[CLASSES in bodjf awareness, A. 
A. Leath, M*A.j 863-6925, 
Grahamleath Productions, SF. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 


FAIRMONT STATIONERS 
Business cards, S4-95 per 1000. 

720 Larkin, S.F- B&5-I1J2 

BUY - Sell - Trade: JIM BEAMS. 
COINS, Silver S3. Ed White 
776-1265 _ 315 Leavenwor th 

WINDOW SHADES — Venetian 
Blinds. JNO, R. Davis Co, 
3248 - 22d St. MI 7-7971 

| '68 WILDCAT 450 custom 7,500 
mi. i $4, 200 or trade for clear 
mobile home. 415-434-3249 


TOY ANIMALS - GIFTS 
DECORATIVE PILLOWS 
MURALS - WALL HANGINGS 
MEG designs - S.F. - 775-4212 


THE COIN MINE 
pays SI.55 for Silver certificates. 
51.70 for dollars. 55 cents for 
halves. 4 r ; on all silver coins, 
309 Hyde Street 673-2350 


THE GUARDIAN IS DIFFERENT 


MOVING 


ECONOMY MOVING 
Low Rates, Good Service. 

Day/Night_UN 3-0624 

BROWN'S 

Mov-fnQ Service Inc. Day or Nite 
2827 Pine St. JO 7*0662 

SCOTT Sc SCOTT — Dependable 
service. Long or short haul. Lie. 
& Ins. Day or night. . 921-7731 

MOVING — Light. Reasonable. 

LO 6*9550 664-6387 

“CROWLEY MOVERS” 

WA 2-4596 — OV 1-0144 
Closet or Full House. 


MUSICAL INSTRUM'TS 


PLAY & HEAR 

YAMAHA PIANOS 

Since 188? 

World's Largest Piano Manufac¬ 
turer. Spinet - Console - Up¬ 
right - Grands, Endorsed by Pro¬ 
fessionals. 

SALES ■ RENTALS 

YAMAHA 

51 Grant Ave., S.F. 392-8376 


PAINTING 


PROFESSIONAL painting. Cus¬ 
tom workmanship. Free est. 
a M, Callejo 282-7711 

PAINTING—648-4440. At prices 
ah can afford. Fast, depend¬ 
able, Ins. & reas. 

PAINTING & decorating. Interi¬ 
or Sc exterior; handyman. Rea¬ 
sonable. 334-6072 


PAINTING & Decorating, All 
wk. guar. Hcas, rates, free est. 
Lie. contractor 567-2067 


PAINTER. Neat, fast, reason¬ 
able, No job too small. 

Call MI 8-0688 

P AINTIN G—S AM ARTS does own 
work. Exp,, reliable. Free est. 
431-6522 

PAINTING. Acoustic spraying. 
Interior, exterior. Licensed, in¬ 
sured. Gilbert Rodriguez. Do 
own work. Ph. 731-4648, eves. 


PAINTING A-l. Father Sc son. 
Sandblasting. Lie Sc insur. Low 
rates, high quality. DE 3-7562 


PERSONALS 


MARIN ENCOUNTER groups; 
summer sensitivity sessions 
now forming. For information 
call 383-1100 or write Seeka. 
252 Almonte. Suite 3. Mill Val¬ 
ley. Ca. 


Canine Arts 
Work Shop 

THE FINEST ALL BREED 
GROOMING, HAND SCIS¬ 
SORS ON POODLES. 

Dennis Pimentel, 846 Hollo¬ 
way Near Ashton. 586-3161 


PLUMBING 


PLUMBING — Handyman, minor 
home repairs. Call C. Dand- 
ridge. 586-4510 


PLUMBING, alts. & moderniza¬ 
tion guar,, reas. Bef 1) am aft. 4 
pm wknds. 583-0968, 755-8416 

Craig Plumbing Go. 

158 Ocean Ave. 587-3632 

NORMAN JONES PLUMBING 
No job too small, 24 hr. service. 
Copper Piping Sc Repair Work 
Licensed & insured. 285-0531 


INCOME TAX 


BOOKKEEPING—Tax Svc., Pay¬ 
roll & Sales Taxes, Day or eve. 
appts. PAUL L. HOWARD. 
22d Sc Church Sts, 362-7202 


REAL ESTATE 


TENANTS WAITING 

NO FEE. 863-8580 

EUREKA REALTY 

2300 Market St- SF 861-3190 

2nds, 3rds, Exchanges 

Floyd Edwards. 24 hrs. 673-0526 


SKY RANCH—Raise your family 

on well known Sky Ranch. 
Acreage on Skyline Scenic 
Parkway above Woodside. 
Beautiful wooded and meadow 

sites — underground power. 

From $18,000. Ph. 369-5588; eves. 
851-0133, 



GUARDIAN 

CLASSIFIED RATES per issue 

3UNE5-1 TIME _ ...... $L50 

3 UNIS-3 TIMES .ST.35 

3 LINES -13 TIMES..$1.T5 


FROM OTHER 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PAPERS 


WRITE YOUR AD BELOW 


PHONE NUMBER 


NO. TIMES TO RUN 


STARTING DATE 


MAIL TO; THE BAY GUARDIAN, 1070 BRYANT ST., SAN FRANCISCO. CA, 94103 
PHONE: LIN 1 9600 (ENCLOSE CHECK WITH ORDER] 


RENTALS 


Apts.-Flts.-Hpmes, Fum.-Unfurn, 
1000 Vacs Daily — Can Be No Fee. 
1929 Lombard (Rosalie) 921-2407 


REST HOMES 


THE MANSION — Best Luxury 
Private Rooms. Fancy meal. 
Best climate, 824-4459 

FIRST Class Rest Home. Vacancy 
for Man. Woman or Couple. 
UN 1-2691 


$475—Private Room. Ambulatory. 
DON’S NURSING HOME 
1601 9TH AVE, 661-2366 


LICENSED HOME. Private or 
semi-private, 1st floor. Ambu¬ 
latory, Richmond dist. Near 
senior centers. 221-2403 


ROOFING & SIDING 


Glen Park Roofing Co. 

585-5323 


Ramparts 


— continued from page 13 
complaint against Ramparts and, 
after it was shown to Honig and 
other jaincipals, through attorn¬ 
eys, a settlement was reached 
with Keating* The terms: Keat¬ 
ing was to get $340,000 in mouthy 
ly payments over a 10-year period 
and about $30,000 in a down pay¬ 
ment. 

He's gotten about $60, 000 so 
far. Significantly, Russell per¬ 
sonally guaranteed the money, 
but only if the magazine survives* 
Obviously, an incentive for Keat¬ 
ing to make no waves, 

,f Those guys hated Keating, n 
Hinckle told me* "They thought 
he was an idiot and a bumpkin* T1 

Retorts Keating: T 'Hinckle be¬ 
trayed me and betrayed everything. 

I believed in. P .he wouldn't have 
done it alone, 11 

At Hinckle's suggestion, Mitch¬ 
ell later abandoned a thesis he had 
been writing at the University of 
Kansas— 1 What became of the Az¬ 
tec aristocracy after the Conquest 
of Mesdco? 11 —to join Ramparts 
as senior editor. Soon, Hinckle 
confronted him with another fin¬ 
ancial crisis and he plunked in 
more money. 

The magazine's financial state 
worsened (after the foolish strike 
daily, the magazine later went 
bi-weekly, increased losses to 
$30,000 a month) and Hinckle 
was in New York desperately try¬ 
ing to raise money. 

In January, after the staff had 
not been paid for weeks, despair¬ 
ing of absentee leadership, Mitch¬ 
ell and the staff demanded that 
Hinckle return from New York 
for a board meeting* It was put 
off, at Hinckle T s request, but he 
finally agreed to be present for a 
meeting on Jan. 29, 

Hinckle arrived at 11 p.m, and 
asked the board to accept his resig¬ 
nation because he wanted to make 
an announcement, but not as com- - 
pony officer. His attorney motion¬ 


ed Mm outside. Hinckle returned 
and asked to be reinstated, 

Tl Oh, what's going on, War¬ 
ren, " Mitchell asked, ,T What's 
the big mystery* OK, you're re¬ 
instated. " 

The announcement: if $400, - 
000 couldn't be raised that even¬ 
ing, Ramparts was out of busi¬ 
ness, bankrupt. The only merci¬ 
ful thing was to fold the magazine 
summarily, not allow it to linger 
as a disgrace to the Left. 

For once, Hinckle's move was 
anti-climactic: He had leaked 
the story to the New York Times 
when he was in New York, but 
the first edition reached the board 
meeting in San Francisco before 
Hinckle did* 

Hinckle, the story informed 
the directors, was going to start 
a new magazine, Barricades, he 
had raised $250,000 to do it with, 
he was going to take the staff 
with Mm. 

Yes, the board would access: 
Hinckle's resignation from the 
magazine. No, it wouldn't go 
bankrupt as Hinckle wanted and 
clear the decks for his new mag¬ 
azine. Hinckle assembledthe 
staff the next day and gave them 
the pitch, but almost everybody 
decided to stay with Ramparts. 

Hinckle's old office now is 
called "Warren Hinckle's People's 
Lounge* 11 Mitchell, now the pub¬ 
lishing boss, says he thought about 
moving into it, but finally decid¬ 
ed against it, "i don't really be~ 
Beve much in the symbols of pow¬ 
er, " he said. 

Then Mitchell, the only man 
Keating says he feels sorry for, 
addedt "I'd like to have either 
a central role here or essentially 
none* I don't want to hang 
around," 

The man who didn't have a 
story until it was worth a page ad 
in the New York Times would 
smile at that, THE END 



















































































































































How PG&E robbed SF i How to'Hetch Hetchy' 


— continued from page 5 

by the Federal Pbwer Commission 
showing that 24.7 per cent of the 
power purchased by Modesto and 
Turlock "is currently and for a 
period from 1345 to 1953" was sold 
to PG&E, Forty-eight per cent of 
this total was Ketch Hetchy power, 
the FFC said. 

Ingle asked the American Law 
Division of the library of Congress 
to research this point. It advised 
him on May 22, 195b, that SF had 
sold dump power to PG&E since 
1945 and by letter agreement had 
extended the arrangement into 


selling power to Modesto and Tur¬ 
lock, which at the same time 
were furnishing to PG&E about the 
same amount they were buying 
from the city. M and T have 


tively little revenue to the city. 
Besides the irrigation districts, 
power is sold to several low-pay¬ 
ing San Francisco industrial con¬ 
sumers, which are served by FG- 
&E lines from its Newark and W ar- 
nerviUe substations. The city pays 
for transmission charges, includ¬ 
ing losses. 

City power is wheeled into San 
Francisco on FG&E toll lines and 
the company until recently levied 

an outrageous toll. (PG&E buys 
Hetch Hetchy power at Newark 
for $2 million, then resells it to 


1962. It also said that SF had beedSF consumers for $9 million, con¬ 


gressional testimony showed in 
1941. Total overcharge: $6, 600, - 
000. Multiply these totals year 
by year and you begin to get the 
the dimensions of this steal from 



plenty of power through their own 
generating plants at Don Pedro 
and La Grange. 

To determine if this unlawful 
transfer of power centimes, the 
following data is required: p) 
hourly production by district gen¬ 
erating plants; (2) simultaneous 
receipt by the districts from Hetch 
Hetchy; (3) simultaneous delivery 
from the districts to PG&E. The 
Interior Department has refused 
my repeated requests for this pub¬ 
lic information. 

We are left with a significant 
remark in the Modesto District's 
1967-68 annual report; "These 
once bitter enemies, the irriga¬ 
tion districts and San Francisco, 
work in close harmony toward the 
full economic development of the 
water and power resources of the 
Tuolumne River watershed*” 

And, I might ask, in supplying 
power to PG&E in violation of the 
Raker Act? Because of the power, 
the money and the chicanery in¬ 
volved, only something on the 
order of a congressional investi¬ 
gation will turn up the facts. 

As a result of PG&E r s influence, 
Hetch Hetchy*s formidable power 
output is dribbled away in a frag¬ 
mented pattern that brings re la¬ 


the city treasury.) 

Hetch Hetchy power goes to 
the airport, Muni and street lights, 
Everything else, notably the lucra* 
Uve, tightly packed retail mar¬ 
ket that forms the base of PG&E’s 
empire, is served by PG&E. 

The big steal 

What does San Francisco lose 
without its own system to distri¬ 
bute its own power? Three key 
points; (I) a lower use rate for 
business and residences, (2) a new 
source of city income (much, 
much more than PG&E taxes bring) 
and (3) a substantially lower city 
tax rate because of this massive 
tax subsidy. 

Let tts compare SF with Palo 
Alto, a city with a municipal sys¬ 
tem since 1898, and see how these 
benefits accrue. 

(I) Lower user rate: Palo Alto’s 
municipal rate for KWH is $5* 65, 
PG&E’s in San Francisco is $6.20. 
This means that power per user is 
about $20 cheaper a year in Palo 
Alto and owners of Palo Alto’s 
20,000 meters would save some 
$400, 000. (PG&E charges much 
higher rates around Palo Alto— 
in Menlo Park, for example, 250 
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KW costs $7.41 from PG&E.) £ 

(2) New city income: Palo Alto c- 

pit $1, 327,000 in surplus power *1 
profits into the general fund in X; 
1967. This does not include the ft 
exact in-Iieu-of-tax payment $ 

PG&E would have made had it op- ft 
erated the utility. Palo Alto "ere- ft 
dits this as a separate item to an- ft 
swer FG&£ charges that "public X; 
agencies do not pay taxes." ;ft 

(3) Lower tax rate; Income ;ft 

from public power is the reason, ft- 
and the only reason, that Palo ft 

Alto’s tax rate is just 78$ per ft 
$100 assessed valuation. In Ber- X 
keley, a city of comparable size, ft 
the city tax rate by contrast is ft 

almost $3 because it does not have X 
public power. Clearly Palo Alto X 
uses power revenue as a big tax ft 
subsidy. x 

If we add the $400, 000 in user ft 
savings to the $1, 327,000 in util- ft; 
ity revenue, the total annual ben- X 
efit of public power approaches ft; 
$2 million. Palo Alto also has an :$ 
$S million investment in a modem ;ft 
and efficient electric utility sys- j$ 
tern which, at the rate of under- X: 
grounding, will be entirely sub- X; 
surface by 1980. ft 

San Francisco’s profits from ft; 

public power would total about ft> 

$30 million a year by scaling up 
these figures from Palo Alto. It ft 
would more than double the S 

city’s current Hetch Hetchy ft 

power revenues, ft 

This sum would undoubtedly X* 

rise much higher because San >> 

Francisco has an extremely high ft 
meter density, with its packed ft 
in housing, and because the city ft 
of course generates its own X; 

power. Palo Alto buys federal ft 

power wheeled over PG&E lines* ft 

Politically, it would be dif- x 

ficult to establish a municipal j 

power system in San Francisco. ft 
A ninth bond issue, even a mod- ft 
est one to complete the line ft 

from Newark, would surely be ft 

defeated by the PG&E/Ex/Chion ft 

combine. Sacramento is the ft 

most recent California city to X 

buy out PG&E; even with the v 

forthright support of the Sacra- ft 
men to Bee, it took a terrific ft 
battle to defeat PG&E’s well- X 

heeled campaign, X 

In Berkeley, where the Ber- ft 

keley Coalition has made pub- ft 
lie power an issue in the April X 
council election, PG&E agents ft 

call on the Berkeley Gazette al- ft 
most daily to keep the news- ft 

paper in line. X; 

The best course in San Fran- ft 
cisco Is to illummate the issues ;X 
as this article has done, then ;ft 

dramatize them in this fall's su- 
pervisorial campaign (see edi- X: 

torial, p. 8). There are sever- ft 
al ways San Francisco can pro- ft; 
ceed: one is to gradually ac- ;ft 
quire its own system by putting ft: 
in its own fines during redeve- ft: 

lopment construction; another X; 

is to get acquisition capital ft 

through the uon-jeofit corpora- ft 

tion method of financing used ft* 

with Candlestick Park and park- ft* 
ing garages. ft 

Since Ickes two decades ago, ft 
the Interior Department has been ft 
been notoriously lax in pushing ft*; 

San Francisco to enforce the Ra- ft*: 
ker Act. James Carr stepped ft 

out of this don’t-ruffle-PG&E- ftft 

atmostphere in Interior to be- ft- 

come San Francisco’s general ft: 

utilities manager. He has kept ft 

PG&E’s monopoly intact, un- ft; 

troubled and unquestioned in ft; 

S an Francisco. ft; 

I asked Carr, shortly after he ft 
took office in 1964, when the ft* 

city would enforce the Raker >:■ 

Act. Cam replied in a letter, ft 

51 years after the Raker passed ft; 
as the Magna Carta of public ft 

power, that it was "premature ft: 

to discuss municipal distribution ft; 

of power in San Francisco, ’’ In /X 
March, 1969, it still is. 

THE END 


(A Chronology) 

1902 SF City Engineer Gronsky develops a plan to pump Hetch Hetchy water 
in Yosemite National Park to a thirsty San Francisco. 

1912 The Freeman Plan calls for a gravity-flow system with hydro electric 
plants on the Tuolumne River* The Board of Supervisors publishes a book, 
large and glossy, showing that the proposed works would beautify Hetch 
Hetchy and make cheap water and power available to SF. 

1913 Congress passes the Raker Act (HR 7207) granting, with strict provision 
water and power rights to the City & County of San Francisco. 

The two key sections; Section 6: 

‘That the grantee 15 prohibited from ever selling or letting to any corporation nr individual,, e*’ 
cep t a municipality or municipal mater district or uripti&n district the right to celt or sublet the 
urater or the electric energy sold or given to 

water or the electric energy sold nr given to it or him by the said grantee: Provided, that the rights 
hereby granted shall not he sold, assigned, or transferred to any private person, corporation, or 
association, and in case of any attempt to so sell, assign, transfer, or convey, this grant shali re¬ 
vert to the Government of the United States." 

Section 9 outlines enforcement procedures; 

H .. ,ttig grantee shill at ill times comply with the observe on its part all the conditions specified 
in this Act, and in the event that the same are not reseoably complied with the earned out by the 
grantee, upon written request of the Secretary of the interior, it is made the duty of the Attorney 
Cenen! in the name of the United States to commence all necessary suits or proceedings in the 
proper court having jurisdiction thereof. + T 

1923 The City purchases enough copper transmission cable to reach from Hetch 
Hetchy to San Francisco, 

1925 San Francisco builds a great powerhouse on Moccasin Creek in the low 
Sierra and the transmission line was started to the city* Suddenly, word 
comes from city hail that further construction funds were exhausted: 
just as the line conveniently reaches PG&E’s substation in Newark* just 
after FG&E conveniently completes a high voltage line from SF to Newark. 
PG&E refuses to sell its SF system to the city* then inveigles SF to put up 
a PG&E to ligate in Newark* PG&E got the city's power cheap, then jacks 
up the rate for wheeling it the remaining 40 miles to SF consumers. (See 
1941,} Every supervisor for this contract was defeated handily in the 1925 
supervisorial election. 

1927 First of eight bond issues to create an SF municipal power system as re~ 
qtiired by Raker Act PG&E, its powerful political allies and the newspapers 
only manage to narrowly defeat the bonds: 52,215 for, 50,727 against on a 
2/3rds vote. PG&E’s alliance gets stronger as the press in later years 
more and more shuts off the troth about San Francisco's pledges, under 
the Raker Act Now* you see hardly a word* 

1933 Interior Secretary Ickes takes office* Begins study of 1925 contract. 

1935 Ickes grumbles about PG&E and Hatch Hetchy. City sells the unused cable 
for scrap. 

1937 Ickes files suit in Federal District Court* charging San Francisco with vie* 
lation of Sec* 5* 

1938 Federal District Court rules in favor of the government; the city appeals* 

1939 Circuit Court of Appeals reverses the District Court; government appeals 
to the US Supreme Court. 

1940 Supreme Court upholds the Government, remands the case to the District 
Court. The Supreme Court made liberal reference to the original debate 
on the Raker Act and aiad in part 

“from tbe Congre^slcnat debates on the passage of the Baker ACT can be read a common under- 
standing both 00 the pert of sponsors of the Bill and its opponents that the grant was to be so con¬ 
ditioned as to require municipal performance of the function of supplying Hatch Hetchy water and 
electric power directly to the ultimate coosomersJ' 

Again: “Before final passage in the Senate opposition had practically narrowed down to thepow^ 
er provisions of the measure, and these provisions contemplated a publicly owned and operated 
power system". San Francisco readied its eighth and last bond issue. 

1941 Ickes comes to SF acd gives a speech at the Civic Auditorium urging pas¬ 
sage of the bond issues on Nov* 4. Chronicle runs front page editorials 
and nasty, misleading cartoons against the power bonds* Citizens com¬ 
mittee is formed to fight the power bonds and amend the Raker Act. Chair* 
man is J.W. Maillrard of the politically prominent family, a member is 
Waiter Haas of Levi Strauss* 

Committee states "We are not committed to private ownership nor to 
public ownership/’ The bonds were defeated and Rep. Tom Rolph (brother 
of Mayor James Rolph) introduced a bill to amend the Raker Act Hearings 
were held in Washington and San Francisco* Bill died in committee. 

1941 A quick glimpse of PG&E's surcharge on SF public power (unreported here) 
emerges in the House Public Lands Committee hearing in Washington. 
PG&E buys Hetch Hetchy power at Newark for $2,400,000 a year, then re¬ 
sells it to SF consumers for $9,000,000, testimony showed. The total over¬ 
charge: $6,600,000. It is difficult, almost impossible The Guardian found, 
to determine how long this illegal sale continued and how much city users 
were overcharged. 

1944 Ickes corns the phrase "to Hetch Hetchy" in a Commonwealth Club speech* 
Means 'to confuse and confound the public by adroit acts and deceptive 
word in order to tun to private corporate profit a trust set up for the people/ 1 

1949 Walter Haas elected to the board of PG&E. 

1955 Rep. Engle introduces a bill to create a new irigation district on the Tuol¬ 
umne River. In the hearings, Engle proves that Hetch Hetchy power sold 
to Turlock & Modesto Irrigation districts was resold to PG&E in violation 
of a 1945 proviso by Ickes. City Atty. Dion Holm agrees Raker Act requires 
a municipal system and says J \*.we are minus that for the time being, which 
one day we will have/ r 

1964 James Carr assumes post as manager of SF utilities. Comes from an in¬ 
terior department notoriously lax, since Ickes, in trying to enforce the 
Raker ACT. His brother, Francis Carr, was until 1966 manager of PG&E’s 
tax department. Neilands asks Carr when the city will enforce the Raker 
act and Carr replies, 51 years after Raker Act passes, that "..it is prema¬ 
ture to discuss municipal distribution of power in San Francisco*.." 

1965 Neilands writes similarly to Frank Barry, solicitor of the interior. Says Barry; 
”.*.we know of no means by which the US can require the city to acquire 
the municipal distribution system..." 

1969 Oral Moore, manager of Hetch Hetchy, tells the Guardian that the city has 
no plans to enforce the Raker Act 
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The art of revolution 


When I was in Mexico City last 
October there were pasters an 
walls, on fences, an lightpoles, 
showing a dark-skinned man with 
his mouth chained shut L1BERTAD 
DE EXPRESSION, the posters real 

It is not safe to be here: I am in 
the home of a student strike leader, 
he is here only because the govern¬ 
ment and the striking high school 
and college students have called 
a truce during the Olympics. But 
you never know. 

He fells me of a friend who was 
pasting up one of these posters, 
and a cop spotted him, and shot 
him. “And now he is dead, 1 ' the 
student says. “For putting up a 
poster." 


In the first marches-huge mar¬ 
ches, hundreds of thousands of 
students and teachers and working 
people fill the streets - the post¬ 
ers are vague, FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
REPRESSION. But soon the young 
artists focus in on President Diaz- 
Ordaz himself. 

The scene changes, December, 
the Commons at San Francisco 
State. Six thousand students in 
front of the speaker's stand, gath¬ 
ered here despite the fact that 
Hayakawa has declared all such 
assemblies illegal. And the posters 
that jut into the crisp, sunny air 
are beginning to focus in. 

SUPPORT TOUR LOCAL POLICE, 
reads one, with a picture of a jock¬ 


strap in relwhite-and-hlue, Haya¬ 
kawa has urged non-striking stud¬ 
ents to wear blue armbands, so 
here is Hayakawa's face on another 
poster, a blue armband tied like a 
blindfold around the acting presi¬ 
dent's eyes. 

Two S,F. State strike posters 
will appear in a Random House book 
on revolutionary art, including 
posters from Paris and Cuba. 

Some have been exhibited at the 
U.C. Medical Center and at the 
Jewish Museum In New York. Hand 
silkscreened in limited editions, 
they and other revolutionary post¬ 
ers are available through a shop 
called the U.S.A., at 2814-25th St, 
phone 285-7161. 

— Wilbur Wood 





TELL SAM 

OUR 600 CAN'T 
HANDLE THEIR 50 ' 
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